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flENKKAL  VIEW. 

Education  may  be  roughly  divided  into  physical  education 
and  mental  education.  These  cannot  he  wholly  separated 
€ither  in  processes  or  results.  All  processes  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  involve  more  or  less  of  mental  activity.  All  predetermined 
physical  action  results  from  knowledge,  feeling  and  volition.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  mental  action  is  performed  through  the  agency 
of  the  body.  Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  all  have  their  con¬ 
comitant  bodily  movements.  Thus  we  see  through  the  action  of 
the  eye,  and  we  hear  because  the  ear  responds  to  outwai-d  vibra¬ 
tions.  In  like  manner  all  mental  action  is  accompanied  by  corre¬ 
sponding  bodily  action.  Hence  neither  the  processes  nor  the 
results  of  physical  and  mental  education  can  be  wholly  divorced. 
And  yet  they  are  so  unlike  that  they  are  best  understood  by 
studying  them  separately,  and  afterwards  ascertaining  their  depen¬ 
dence  one  upon  the  other. 

Mental  education  may  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
intellect,  the  sensibility'  or  the  will ;  and,  consequently,  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  moral  education. 
Yet  these  processes  of  education  cannot  be  carried  on  independ¬ 
ently.  The  best  intellectual  action  is  the  result  of  volition. 
Feeling  results  from  knowledge  ;  and  volition  is  influenced  by 
feeling.  The  only  avenue  to  another’s  will  is  through  his  intel¬ 
lect  and  feelings.  Hence  all  sorts  of  mental  education,  intellect¬ 
ual,  esthetic  and  moral,  are  carried  on  together.  It  is  impossible 
to  develop  either  the  intellectual,  the  esthetic  or  the  moral  powers 
of  the  child  apart  from  his  other  powers.  And  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  so  to  treat  the  child  as  to  develop  one  of  these  classes  of 
powers  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  others ;  and  it  is  equally  pos- 
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sible  to  induce  such  activities  in  the  child  as  will  result  in  wrong 
habits  of  action,  either  intellectual,  esthetic  or  moral. 

The  intellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will,  all  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  Each  is  made  to  act  by  the  immediate  means 
peculiar  to  itself.  Each  has  its  own  special  avenues  of  approach. 
Each  is  susceptible  of  its  own  habits  of  action.  Hence  the  nature 
of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  education  is  best  revealed  by 
studying  each  in  turn  by  itself,  and  subsequently  ascertaining  the 
relation  which  each  sustains  to  the  others.  The  special  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  these  papers  is  moral  education.  Physical,  intellect¬ 
ual  and  esthetic  education  will  be  considered  only  so  far  as  they 
are  necessarily  involved  in  moral  education. 

It  is  to  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  term  education  has  three 
principal  significations.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  all  those 
influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  for  the  sake  of 
inducing  in  him  those  activities  that  will  change  him  from  what 
he  is  before  they  are  applied  to  him,  to  what  it  is  intended  that  he 
shall  become  as  a  result  of  the  induced  educational  process.  It  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  processes  themselves  which  take 
place  in  the  child,  as  the  result  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  for  the  sake  of  transforming  him  into  what  he  should 
become.  Again,  the  term  stands  for  the  results  of  the  processes 
just  mentioned;  and  these  results,  in  the  case  of  any  department  of 
mental  education,  involve  the  three  elements  of  knowledge, 
power  to  act,  and  tendency  to  similar  subsequent  action.  These 
results  are  produced  immediately,  not  by  the  influences  exerted 
by  the  educator  upon  the  child,  but  by  the  child’s  own  activity. 
Hence  the  most  important  signification  of  the  word  education  is 
that  of  the  activities  which  take  place  in  the  child  himself,  and 
which  produce  in  him  the  knowledge,  power,  and  habits  of  action 
that  constitute  the  difference  between  the  educated  and  the  uned¬ 
ucated  man. 

So  vital,  so  important,  so  essential,  so  all-embracing  are  these 
processes,  that  I  regard  them  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  science 
of  education.  For,  notwithstanding  those  old-fashioned  school¬ 
masters  whose  main  occupation  is  and  always  has  been  lesson- 
hearing,  and  who,  therefore,  have  never  investigated  the  science 
underlying  their  art ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  those 
conservative  college  professors  who  have  devoted  their  lives  so 
closely  to  the  development  of  special  lines  of  thought  that  they 
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have  not  mastered  the  science  which  determines  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  all  educational  processes,  —  not  to  mention  those 
aspiring  youths  who,  to  obscure  their  own  ignorance,  endeavor  to 
throw  discredit  on  a  science  which  they  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  master,  —  I  venture  to  assert  that  a  properly 
classified  and  systematized  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the 
child,  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  in  him  all  needed 
knowledge,  power,  and  habits  of  action,  constitutes  a  science. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  branch  of  the  science  of  education 
called  moral  education,  then,  may  be  defined  as  those  activities  of 
the  child  which  are  designed  to  give  him  all  the  knowledge,  power 
and  habits  of  action  that  will  constitute  him  a  properly  developed 
and  equipped  moral  l)eing.  These  activities  are  to  be  studied 
from  all  necessary  standpoints.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  following:  (1.)  The  end  of  moral  education.  Before  we  are 
qualified  to  direct  the  pupil  we  must  know  whither  he  is  to  go. 
(2.)  The  process  itself.  We  need  to  know  just  what  the  pupil 
must  do  in  order  to  make  him  what  we  would  have  him  become. 
(3.)  The  agents  by  whom  the  process  is  to  be  secured.  Upon 
whom  is  laid  the  duty  of  directing  the  moral  education  of  the 
young?  (4.)  The  means  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  attained. 
By  what  agency  shall  the  educator  affect  the  pupil  ?  (5.)  The 
method  of  procedure.  What  course  shall  the  educator  pursue  in 
the  use  of  the  means  at  his  command?  Tlicse  will  be  considered 
briefly  in  order. 

1.  The  aim  of  moral  education  includes  three  elements.  The 
first  is  knowledge.  The  child  is  not  properly  educated  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  to  promote  his  own  bodily 
health,  strength  and  skill,  so  as  to  make  the  body  an  able  and 
facile  instrument  of  the  mind.  Many  children  are  so  brought  up 
that  they  think  it  right  to  subject  themselves  to  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions,  if  they  choose  ;  and  there  are  still  more  who  do  not  know  the 
relation  between  temperance,  health  and  elliciency.  Let  every 
child  be  taught  that  bodily  excess  of  every  sort  is  as  wicked  as 
lying  or  stealing.  Let  him  know  his  duty  also  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  mental  powers.  How  many  men  there  are  who  feel 
no  responsibility  for  lack  of  intellectual  vigor.  Every  child 
should  be  taught  that  what  he  becomes  physically  and  mentally 
depends  largely  u])on  himself ;  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  his 
bouuden  duty  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 
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He  should  also  be  taught  his  duties  to  his  fellow  men.  We 
are  in  the  world  with  others,  and  from  them  we  are  constant¬ 
ly  receiving.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
material  appliances  for  our  bodily  needs  and  comfort  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  human  lalMU-.  Is  it  right  to  receive  and  not  give  ?  Liter¬ 
ature,  music  and  art  are  the  products  of  continuous  effort.  Shall 
we  take  and  give  not  in  return  ?  What  a  dreary  world  it  would 
be  without  cheerful  conversation.  What  right,  then,  has  any 
man  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  his  fellows  in  morose  silence  ?  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  and  of  every  child  to  make  others 
happy  by  his  smiles  and  cheerful  speech?  Press  home  the  duty 
of  cheerful  sociability.  Let  no  child  grow  up  without  being 
made  to  see  the  thousand  ways  in  which  he  receives  good  from 
others,  and  in  which  he  ought  to  return  good  for  good. 

Go  beyond  this  and  show  him  his  duty  to  God  in  return  for 
blessings  bestowed.  Throw  around  his  conceptions  of  duty  to 
his  fellows  the  sanction  of  a  belief  in  a  common  origin  and  a  com¬ 
mon  destiny.  Let  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man  make  him  feel  more  keenly  his  duty  to  all  the 
world. 

The  second  element  in  the  aim  of  moral  education  is  {)ower. 
Temptations  to  do  the  wrong  often  arise.  The  child  should  have 
the  moral  power  to  resist.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  wrong 
and  another  to  be  able  to  avoid  it.  Opportunities  to  do  the  right 
often  arise  ;  but  it  needs  power  of  will  to  hold  one’s  self 
continuously  to  the  j)erformance  of  the  right.  This  power 
should  be  developed  from  early  childhood,  so  that  w'hen  occasion 
comes,  the  will  can  hold  persistently  to  the  right  course  even  to 
the  very  end. 

But  a  third  element  is  needed.  This  is  the  habit  of  right  de¬ 
termination  and  action.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  second  ele¬ 
ment,  and  indeed  implies  it,  but  the  two  are  not  identical.  Ad¬ 
herence  to  the  right  may  cost  an  effort.  This  should  not  ordi¬ 
narily  be  the  case.  The  habit  of  right  conduct  should  be  so  fully 
established  that- action  in  accordance  w'ith  the  right  will  be  little 
less  than  automatic.  A  man  who  has  a  hard  struggle  to  refrain 
from  theft,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  is  not  well  educated 
morally.  He  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  process  of  moral  education  as  it 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  What  must  he  do  in  order 
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to  attain  the  results  just  sketched  ?  We  shall  be  helped  on  this 
point  by  calling  to  mind  two  or  three  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  govern  the  action  of  the  mind. 

And  first  let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  mind  is  made  to  know 
primarily  by  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  the  things  to  l)e  known. 
The  moral  quality  of  an  action  depends  upon  the  effect  intended 
by  the  doer.  Hence  the  effect  of  an  action  must  be  known  in 
order  that  the  action  may  be  known  as  right  or  wrong.  F or  ex¬ 
ample,  a  child  may  be  innocently  engaged  in  noisy  play,  but  when 
the  mother  declares  that  the  noise  makes  her  head  ache,  the  child 
at  once  recognizes  the  action  }is  wuong.  The  mere  know  ledge  of 
an  act  done  or  intended  is  not  enough  to  reveal  its  moral  quality, 
to  this  must  be  adde<l  a  knowdedge  of  its  effect.  We  should  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  what  is  w’rong  in  itself,  and  what  is 
merely  prohibited. 

Another  principle  of  universal  ap[)lication  in  education  is,  that 
power  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  individual  in  wdiom  the 
powder  is  developed.  Muscular  power  is  developed  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles.  Intellectual  power  results  from  intellectual  ac¬ 
tion,  and  moral  powder  from  moral  action.  I’ower  to  resist  the 
W'rong  does  not  result  from  a  knowledge  of  wrong,  but  from  the 
resistance  of  wrong.  Speech,  action,  and  example  are  all  useless, 
so  far  as  their  effect  in  developing  powder  is  concerned,  unless  they 
arouse  the  child  to  action.  If  all  parents  and  teachers  fully  real¬ 
ized  the  force  of  this  law,  and  had  a  clear  conce})tion  of  the  true 
end  of  moral  education,  how  much  less  would  they  govern  the 
children,  and  how  much  more  would  they  strive  to  induce  the 
children  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  the  self-determined,  the  self- 
directed  action  of  the  child  that  makes  him  strong,  and  not  the 
effort  of  the  tender-hearted  parent  or  the  strong-minded  teacher. 

Another  general  principle  of  education  is  this  :  the  repetition  of 
an  action  produces  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  again. 
If  the  repetitions  of  an  action  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  strong  tendency  to  act  in  the  same  w’ay,  this  tendency 
is  called  a  habit.  Habits  are  formed  by^  the  rejietition  of  similar 
actions.  Habits  sometimes  become  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  break  aw’ay  from  them;  we  are  held  by  them.  We  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  making  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  according  to  a 
particular  form,  and  the  habit  becomes  so  strong  that  we  cannot 
successfully  disguise  our  own  handwriting.  In  like  manner  we 
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form  habits  of  observation,  memory^,  imagination  and  reasoning. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  formation  of  liabits  of  moral  action.  The 
man  who  always  tells  the  truth,  soon  reaches  that  state  of  mind, 
in  which  there  is  no  temptation  to  lie.  Truth-telling  has  become 
a  habit.  Yielding  to  the  right  motive  may  become  habitual 
through  repetition.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  he  will  not  depart  from  it,  is  only  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  general  principle. 

3.  If  children  are  left  to  themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  learn 
all  their  duties,  or  to  i)ractice  that  self-restraint  and  self-direction 
necessary  for  the  development  of  moral  power  and  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  correct  habits  of  moral  action.  They'  need  direction  in 
moral  education  no  less  than  in  intellectual.  Who  should  consti¬ 
tute  the  educators  in  morals?  'I'lie  schools  are  often  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  work  ;  but  this  is  without  justice.  The  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  children  is  partly,  often  largely',  formed  before  they  attend 
school  at  all ;  and  for  this  the  parents  are  responsible.  The  lirat 
lessons  in  love,  affection,  sympatliy,  jiatience,  obedience,  and  mu¬ 
tual  helpfulness  are  learned  in  the  home,  and  these  moral  lessons 
are  continued  at  home  till  long  after  tlie  end  of  school  life. 

Tlien  too,  the  members  of  the  special  society'  in  w'hich  the  child 
lives  exert  a  strong  influence  u{)on  his  moral  character.  Society 
is  largely  resiionsible  for  the  child’s  ideas  of  honesty',  truthfulness, 
industry,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  all  other  forms  of 
social  virtue;  and  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  for  the  school  to  raise 
these  ideas  much  above  the  level  of  the  social  life  in  which  the 
child  moves. 

To  tlie  moral  influence  of  the  home  and  society  is  to  be  added 
that  of  the  state.  If  the  laws  are  just  to  all  alike,  if  they  afford 
protection  to  the  jioor  and  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  if  tliey  reiiuire  all  to  contribute  .according  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  toward  the  exiiense  of  what  is  done  for  the  common  weal,  and 
if  they  punish  the  offenders  of  higli  degree  no  less  than  the  mean¬ 
est,  then  the  state  exerts  no  small  influence  upon  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  young;  while  to  the  extent  that  tlie  laws  are  unjust, 
or  b<adly  administered,  does  the  state  exert  a  degrading  moral  in¬ 
fluence.  Tlie  state  is  an  im})ortant  agent  in  moral  education. 

The  influence  of  the  church  is  still  greater.  In  the  church  the 
child  learns  not  only  his  higher  duties  to  his  fellow  beings,  but 
also  his  duty  to  (lod,  the  C'reator  and  Preserver.  While  children 
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are  not  over  critical  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  church  creeds, 
they  are  profoundly  impressed  l)y  the  doctrines  relating  to  God 
and  duty  which  the  church  inculcates.  So  strong  are  these  im¬ 
pressions  that  they  are  never  fully  obliterated,  even  when  the 
child,  grown  to  man’s  estate,  rejects  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
doctrines  are  made  to  rest.  The  sanction  of  religion  is  a  strong 
and  lasting  force  in  human  conduct,  now  restraining  the  way¬ 
ward,  and  now  inspiring  the  desponding. 

But  while  home,  society,  the  state,  and  the  church  do  much  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  young,  there  still  remains  a  profound 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  teacher.  After  he  limits  the  scope 
of  his  work  by  making  due  allowance  for  pre-natal  influences  and 
for  what  is  necessarily  done  for  the  child  by  other  agents,  he  still 
has  an  important  function  to  j)erform,  whicli  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  his  office  and  the  continuity  of  the  relation  between 
him  and  his  pupils.  The  moulding  influence  of  a  good  teacher 
upon  the  character  of  his  pupils  is  beyond  computation.  The 
fundamental  virtues  of  civil  societ v,  —  regularity,  punctuality, 
silence,  obedience,  industry,  truthfulness  and  justice, —  are  devel* 
oped  and  impressed  in  a  good  school  as  nowhere  else.  Mere  the 
child  learns  to  be  regular  in  his  attendance,  punctual  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  ending  of  every  duty,  silent  when  others  should 
speak,  obedient  to  the  rightfully  constituted  authority,  industri¬ 
ous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  lying  next,  truthful  in  the  scope 
and  the  details  of  whatever  he  undertakes  to  tell,  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  just  in  allowing  others  what  of  right  belongs  to  them. 
From  a  man  who  habitually  practises  all  these  virtues,  what  more 
need  be  demanded?  And  these  are  preeminently  school  virtues. 
These  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher,  more  than  of  any  other 
agent,  to  create.  Their  constant  practice  in  school  is  essential  to 
his  own  success  and  that  of  his  pupils. 

The  immediate  means  hy  which  the  educator  moves  the  wills  of 
children  is  the  feelings  which  constitute  motives.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  these, —  their  creation,  classification,  and  application, — 
must  be  left  to  subseciuent  papers. 
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THE  OPPORTUNITT  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

HY  CHARLES  TUDOR  WILLIAMS. 

The  establishment,  every  now  and  then,  of  private  preparatory 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
excite  attention  and  to  rouse  the  imjuiry.  What  do  our  public 
schools  lack  of  that  which  private  schools  of  the  same  grade  [iro- 
pose  to  furnish?  Something  must  indeed  be  the  matter  with  our 
present  system,  costly  as  it  is  and  as  thorough  as  we  had  supposed 
it  to  be,  if  considerable  and  influential  bodies  of  our  citizens  are 
moved  to  bestir  themselves  and  provide  what  they  consider  better 
educational  means.  What  are  the  disadvantages  and  what  the 
advantages  of  our  public  school  system  ?  A  correct  answer  to 
this  question  should  reveal  the  real  motive  of  the  strictly  private 
school. 

The  drawbacks  to  our  public  schools  are  not  so  easy  to  point 
out  as  one  might  at  first  suppose.  It  is  true  that  their  manage¬ 
ment  by  a  board,  and  the  constitution  of  this  Ixiard  are  often 
8har{)ly  and  justly  criticised,  but  when  we  consider  that  this 
board  is  the  concrete  exfiression  of  the  w'ill  of  the  people,  in  the 
tentative  process  of  governing  themselves,  w^e  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  our  present  condition  in  matters  of  education  might 
have  been  worse  than  it  is  and  that  it  is  gradually  growing  better. 
The  personnel  of  our  present  boards  of  education  is  largely  the 
product  of  the  public  schools  themselves  and  of  these  schools, 
too,  when  they  were  not  so  efficient  as  they  now  are ;  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  when  the  improved  })roduct  of  the  schools  comes 
on  to  the  stage  of  action  we  may  expect  even  better  things.  But, 
granting  all  this,  there  are  disadvantages  and  abuses  connected 
with  our  present  system  wdiich  arise  from  frecpient  changes  of 
government,  from  corruption  in  management,  from  political  inter¬ 
ference,  from  ignorance  of  the  real  purposes  of  education  and 
from  a  consequent  misapplication  of  effort.  But,  as  has  been 
before  intimated,  “  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ”  and 
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the  present  good  condition  of  the  public  schools  compels  the 
acknowledgement  that  these  evil  influences  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  had  far  less  effect  on  the  business  of  education  than 
might  have  been  expected.  No  doubt  our  boards  of  education,  so 
called,  have  been,  at  times,  justly  chargeble  with  incompetency, 
corruption,  extravagance ;  but  we  fail  to  find  in  them  faults,  so 
long  as  the  schools  themselves  are  doing  work  of  the  first  order, 
an  adequate  motive  for  the  institution  of  private  schools  to  do  the 
same  work,  but  rather  the  strongest  reason  for  further  improving 
the  present  system.  Everybody  feels  that  these  objections  to  the 
public  school  system  are  not  the  real  reasons,  although  they  may 
furnish  the  excuses  for  the  establishment  of  the  private  school. 
The  real  reasons,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of 
certain  citizens  to  provide  schools  for  their  oten  children  apart 
from  the  schools  of  the  massex. 

That  the  children  of  all  classes  have  to  mingle  in  the  common 
school  goes  without  saying,  and  is  a  disadvantage,  if  it  he  a  disad¬ 
vantage  which  naturally  cannot  be  lielped.  To  escape  this  in¬ 
superable  objection,  separate  schools  must  be  established,  and  this, 
we  take  it,  is  the  explanation  of  the  strictly  private  school.  But 
just  here  comes  the  question.  Is  this  community  of  intercourse  in 
education  a  disadvantage  of  our  public  school  system  or  is  it  its 
very  corner  stone  and  chief  pride?  Every  believer  in  re[»ublican 
institutions,  from  the  ancient  Spartan  to  the  modern  Swiss, 
naturally  accepts  the  latter  alternative.  It  is  only  those  whose 
faith  in  such  government  is  weak,  or  whose  love  of  it  still  weaker, 
the  exclusive  classes,  apers  of  foreign  customs,  anglomaniacs  for 
example,  who  would  thus  sever  themselves  from  the  common 
people  and  fortify  themselves  in  a  little  world  of  their  own,  by 
providing  for  their  own  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment,  sei)arate 
churches,  separate  schools,  and  se[)arate  social  arrangements. 
Our  public  schools  cannot  compete,  or  have  anything  in  common 
with  these  purposes,  a  fact  which  to  the  minds  of  some  constitutes 
their  chief  objection. 

But  what  of  the  advantaifex  which  the  public  schools  have  to 
offer?  Happily  these  are  self  evident.  They  offer  to  all,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  opportunity  of  a  good 
education:  hoiv  good,  depends  upon  the  will  and  judgment  of 
the  men  who  constitute  the  boards  of  control ;  but  as  these  men 

I  are  the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  by  themselves,  there 
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need  be  no  fear  but  that  the  education  provided  will  be  as  good 
as  they  know  how  to  secure.  The  main  danger  arises  from  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  is  needed.  Hut,  then,  if  mistakes  are  made,  subse¬ 
quent  boards  and  new  representatives  of  the  people  will  correct 
them,  and  so  the  process  of  self-develo[)ment  of  our  school 
system  goes  on  towards  greater  and  greater  perfection.  This  has 
been  the  law,  hitherto,  of  the  growth  of  these  schools,  and  will  be 
the  principle  of  that  growth  for  the  future  and  the  promise  of 
ever  l)etter  things.  Abundant  advice  is  ready  on  all  hands  as  to 
the  pro[>er  management  of  tlie  schools.  The  heavy  tax  payers  are 
apt  to  urge  economy,  at  all  hazards,  and  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
experience  should  l)e  so  costly,  but  with  it  all  we  may  be  thankful 
that  we  are  getting  the  very  experience  re(iuired.  The  people, 
however,  the  arbiters  in  the  case,  are  not  ready  to  accept  the 
advice  of  these  tax-payers,  and  to  believe  that  they  are  doing  too 
much  in  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all :  that  for 
instance,  education  for  the  public  schools  should  end  with  the 
three  K’s,  “  reading,  riting  and  l  ithmetic,”  not  to  push  it  to  the 
other  extreme  of  a  fancy  culture ;  but  what  they  want  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  education  if  they  can  only  make  up  their  mind  iis  to  what» 
under  the  circumstances,  a  practical  education  is.  They  seem  to 
have  decided,  judging  from  the  present  state  of  the  public  schools, 
that  teaching  a  boy  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geography  is  not 
necessarily  a  more  practical  education  than  teaching  him  geom¬ 
etry  or  Greek.  What  they  demand  as  practical  is  a  system 
which  will  carry  their  children,  if  need  be,  from  their  A  B  C 
successively  and  successfully  to  the  highest  point  of  preparation 
for  advanced  and  professional  study.  Tliey  are  well  aware  that 
only  a  fe\v,  comparatively  speaking,  of  their  children  can  afford 
to  go  through  such  a  complete  curriculum,  and  that  the  majority 
drop  by  the  wayside  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  :  but  a  system 
which  fails  to  pave  the  w’ay  for  any  or  all  of  their  children  wdio 
are  determined  to  mount  the  hill  of  knowledge  and  discipline  as 
high  as  they  can,  fails,  in  so  far  of  being,  for  them,  a  practical 
system.  And  are  not  the  people  right  in  this  conviction  ?  ('ould 
anything  be  more  important  for  the  future  security  and  welfare 
of  the  republic  than  that  children  of  the  common  people  should 
have  the  amplest  opportunities  which  schools  can  afford  ?  They 
feel  that  from  these  children  are  to  come  the  future  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  class  and  what  more  practical  object  of  education 
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can  be  conceived  of  than  that  they  should  l)e  equipped  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  for  their  future  responsibilities  ;  that  the  amplest 
means  should  be  provided  them  for  a  liberal  culture.  Failing  to 
provide  thfese  means  they  deliberately  abandon  their  future  gov¬ 
ernment  to  ignorant  and  sordid  hands  or  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it 
degenerate  into  an  aristocracy.  There  are  not,  unfortunately, 
wanting  those  who  0{)enly  prefer  the  latter  horn  of  this  dilemma, 
nor  are  there  wanting  institutions  of  learning  which  are  apparant- 
ly  aiming  at  such  a  result.  It  is  only  recently  that  an  influential 
eastern  journal  advocated  the  doctrine  that  our  educated,  dilettanti, 
rich  young  men  should  turn  their  attention  to  j)olitics  instead  of 
wasting  their  energies  in  riotous  living  and  thus  make  a  sphere 
for  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  the  reins  of  government.  Such 
advice  might  be  well  enough  for  countries  which  have  grown  up 
under  oligarchic  control  but  will  never  do  in  this  republic  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  venture  the  prediction  that  except  in 
isolated  cases  such  a  program  could  not  be  cairied  out  in  this 
country.  Who  are  going  to  jdace  these  amateur  statesman  in  | 

power,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  1 

so  low  that  they  will  deliterately  sell  their  magniticent  birthright  j 

for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  Obviously  the  peojde  intend  to  counteract  . 

any  such  folly  and  corruption  by  educating  men  from  their  own  I 

ranks  to  look  out  for  their  interests.  For,  that  the  majority  of  ! 

our  political  leaders  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  will  be  from  these 
ranks  is  self-evident.  The  people  are  determined  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  of  these  leaders  shall  not  be  stinted.  They 
have  put  their  hand  to  the  plougli  and,  in  the  expressive  slang  of 
the  day,  they  intend  to  “  work  their  public  school  system  for  all 
it  is  worth.”  They  intend,  ultimately,  tliat  no  private  school  of 
any  pretentions  whatever  shall  be  able  to  compete  in  facilities, 
equipment,  teaching  force,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
perfect  school  system,  with  the  public  schools.  They  mean  that 
their  high  schools  as  the  cap  stone  of  the  system  shall  1h^  nothing 
less  than  the  very  best  preparatory  schools  of  the  country,  from 
which  no  father  can  afford  to  withhold  his  child,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  superior  instruction  and  rigrtrous  discipline,  im¬ 
possible  in  a  private  school  and  of  which  the  children  of  our 
wealthy  classes  stand  most  in  need,  but  for  the  inestimable  worth 
of  personal  contact  with  the  very  Ix^st  elements  of  all  classes  of 
society.  This  last  experience,  impossible  of  accpiisition  elsewhere. 
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is  that  part  of  the  public  school  education  which  the  sons  of  the 
upper  classes  who  hope  to  liave  an  influence  in  public  life  can 
least  aftord  to  forego.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  we  may  even 
predict,  that  in  this  common  contact  of  all  classes,  if  anywhere, 
affording  as  it  does  the  opportunity  for  mutual  understanding,  for 
the  giving  and  taking  of  mutual  gain,  will  be  cemented  the 
bonds  which  are  to  hold  the  republic  together. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  high  school,  the  cap  stone  of 
our  public  school  system,  is  no  i)lace  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
niggardly  policy.  The  very  ])est  apparatus  and  appointments  for 
the  conduct  of  education  should  be  provided.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  should  be  large  enough  to  attract  to  this  occupation,  as  a 
permanent  profession,  the  most  cultivated  and  experienced  talent. 
In  fact,  all  the  public  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
grade,  will  fill  just  that  place  in  our  political,  economical  and 
educational  life  which  the  people  design  they  shall  fill  when  no 
citizen  of  the  country  would  for  a  moment  think  of  depriving  his 
children  of  their  advantages  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  elsewhere. 

The  talk  which  we  hear  in  'some  ([uarters  to  the  effect  that  a 
new  era  is  at  hand,  an  era  in  which  wealth  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
force  in  our  body  politic  is,  happily,  as  yet  mere  surmise,  forever 
impossible  of  realization  so  long  as  the  people  continue  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  glorious  inheritance  of  self-government. 
We  have  not  the  sliglitest  idea  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
this  appreciation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
leaders  have  been  found  to  have  their  price.  These  leaders  will 
be  repudiated  ;  are  even  now  being  repudiated  and  their  places 
filled  with  the  ever  improved  product  which  our  public  schools 
stand  ready  to  supply.  The  people  will  see  to  it  that  these 
schools  shall  lack  nothing  which  may  serve  to  furnish  them  with 
honest,  high-minded  and  cultivated  leaders,  drawn  from  their  own 
ranks  or  from  those  who  may  have  identified  themselves  with 
their  interest.  They  would  \ye  recreant  to  their  own  welfare 
should  they  do  otherwise. 

One  would  suppose  that  there  could  be  no  higher  ambition  for 
the  rich  young  men  of  this  country,  and  for  those  who  are  likely, 
else,  to  be  witliout  serious  occupation,  than  thus  to  identify 
themselves  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  common  interests  of  the 
people  at  large,  that  is,  with  the  Commonwealth  itself  and  the 
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masses  that  compose  it.  Hut  this  ideiitiiication  will  be  rendered 
absolutely  dmpossible  by  a  sejiarate  and  exclusive  system  of 
schools  for  the  aristocratic  few ;  not  to  speak  of  the  irreparable 
loss  to  these  few  'involved  in  the  loss  of  early  contact  with  the 
best  blood,  brawn  and  brain  of  the  common  people.  The  history 
of  the  past  and  the  experience  of  the  future  will  never  permit  us 
to  forget  that  from  this  stock  has  always  sprung  our  (irants,  our 
<jrarfields  and  our  Lincolns. 


THE  THREE  MONTHS'  COURSE  IN  liOTANT. 

BV  I'ROF.  CONWAY  MAC  MII.I.AN,  L’NIVEHSITV  OK  MINNESOTA. 

I. 

The  progress  in  botanical  instruction  is  an  admirable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  singular  state  of  affairs  pictured  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  treatise  upon  education. 
It  is  there  shown  how,  in  education,  the  ornamental  generally  pre¬ 
cedes  the  useful,  just  as  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  Oceanica 
garments  are  employed  for  decorative  purposes  before  civilization 
makes  them  necessary  for  any  other  reason.  Precisely  in  the 
same  manner  we  have  seen  a  kind  of  ornamental  botany  displayed, 
in  our  courses  of  study  ever  since  botany  was  taught  at  all.  Of 
late  years,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  both  in  the  Initany 
taught  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  but  all  tlie  advancement  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  all  the  development  arising  from  those 
forceful  German  influences  which  more  and  more  every  year 
dominate  American  scientific  thought  and  training  have  not  yet 
blotted  out  the  ancient  course  in  systematic  botany.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  intended  that  somewhat  hack¬ 
neyed  abuse  of  all  study  of  classification,  which  many  believe  to 
indicate  best  their  emancipation  from  everything  archaic  and 
their  honorable  parentage  in  the  German  scientilic  renaissance ;  it 
is  against  the  order  of  presentation  and  not  the  presentation  itself 
of  systematic  botany  that  one  may  fittingly  protest. 

The  time-honored  course  in  botany  which  even  yet,  every 
spring,  is  given  in  most  of  our  American  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  is  familiar  to  all.  The  course  begins  with  the  first  page  of 
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Gray’s  Lessons  and  ends  with  the  last.  What  teachers  and 
pupils  are  pleased  to  call  the  “  analysis  of  flowers  ”  occupies  a 
goodly  share  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  by  Commencement  week 
it  is  hoped  that  the  student  who  has  pursued  such  a  three  months’ 
course  may  be  able  to  attsich  some  approj)riate  and  authentic 
name  to  any  flower  that  he  chances  upon,  providing  it  be  not  a 
composite,  or  a  grass,  or  a  sedge,  or  an  umbellifer,  or  a  poly¬ 
gala,  or  a  i)ondweed.  He  is  able,  too,  under  suitable  stimulation, 
to  pour  forth  a  more  or  less  fluent  stream  of  technical  words 
which  botanists  have  applied  to  the  leaf,  stem,  buds  and  flowers 
of  the  higher  plants.  But  if  one  asks  him  why  the  rose  is  beauti¬ 
ful  or  why  the  mignonette  is  sweet,  he  will  very  likely  give  some 
such  answer  as  the  showman  did  to  the  gentleman  who  wondered 
why  the  giraffe  had  so  long  a  neck.  “  Because,”  observed  the  in¬ 
genious  showman,  “  a  giraffe  would  n’t  be  any  good  without  a  long 
neck :  who  would  pay  fifty  cents  to  see  a  giraffe  if  its  neck  was 
short?”  The  student,  then,  who  pursues  a  course  in  botany  as 
commonly  taught,  has  little  to  show  for  his  labor,  save  a  certain 
aptitude  at  binomial  billingsgate  and  an  extraordinarily  futile  and 
one-sided  vocabulary  of  technical  terms.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  rare  individuals  in  most  classes  of  forty  and  upwards  who 
become  interested  in  the  planCworld,  regardless  of  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  their  view.  But  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  they  become  botanists,  not  because  of  their 
course  in  the  text-book,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

The  so-called  modern  or  laboratory  course  in  botany  is  in  many 
ways  as  bad  as  the  other.  When  the  use  of  microscopes  became 
general  and  the  influence  of  great  morphologists  like  Huxley,  De 
Bary,  and  Sachs  reached  the  United  States  there  was  a  revulsion 
against  the  accepted  order  of  instruction,  and  the  text-books  of 
Dr.  Bessey  won  the  high  place  which  they  have  since  held 
against  all  more  recent  books.  They  found  favor,  however,  in 
many  places  where  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  proper  spirit.  In  an  eager  anxiety  to  employ  only 
the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction,  much  that  was  valu¬ 
able  in  the  older  system  was  thrown  to  the  winds  and,  by  a  mis¬ 
taken  emphasis  laid  upon  microscopic  structure  and  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  anatomical  detail,  a  view  of  botany  was  presented  to 
the  student  quite  as  one-sided  and  erroneous  as  that  afforded  by 
the  text-book  work.  Consequently  one  hears  even  in  Universities 
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of  “microscopic  botany”  when  there  is  really  no  such  thing  in  ex¬ 
istence.  One  might  just  as  well  talk  of  “oil-can  engineering” 
for  the  microscope  is  but  a  tool,  useful  in  its  place.  Certainly 
the  laboratory  method  has  one  great  advantage  over  the  system¬ 
atic  course,  for  in  the  former  the  pupil  studies  plants,  not  books. 
It  is  acknowledged  fairly  that  botany  as  a  science  has  to  do  not  with 
what  some  one  has  said  in  type,  but  with  the  plants  which  have 
themselves  developed.  There  is  an  effort  to  learn  what  was 
before  neglected,  in  such  a  three  months’  course,  there  is  a  wider 
view  of  the  plant-world  and  a  deeper  insight  into  its  almost 
infinite  complexity,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  show  its  constant 
and  progressive  passage  from  the  most  simple  and  general  to  the 
most  highly  specialized  types  of  structure.  Hut  after  a  few  fort¬ 
nights  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  sundry  swarm-spores  and 
streaks  of  protoplasm,  the  student  emerges  quite  as  ignorant  of 
what  botany  really  means,  as  if  he  had  given  his  attention  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf  and  the  succession  of  floral  envelopes  and  essential 
organs.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  logical  order  of  presenting  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  first  to  show  us  the  yeast  plant,  and  last 
the  sunflower ;  but  no  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  suppose 
that  the  sequence  most  logical  for  the  trained  intellect  is  neces- 
sarily’  the  best  method  of  presentation  to  the  novice.  Frequently 
such  a  method  is  precisely  the  worst  which  could  be  adopted  for 
so  short  a  course  in  botany’  as  the  average  curriculum  provides. 
If  one  is  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  the  study  of  plant-life,  he 
may  begin  and  continue  on  paths  entirely  different  from  those 
along  which  we  should  best  direct  the  student  whose  time  is 
limited  and  whose  ignorance  is  immense.  The  truth  is  that  the 
structural  and  intimately  anatomicjil  side  of  botany  should  receive 
no  whit  more  attention  in  a  three  months’  course  than  the  sys¬ 
tematic,  and  experience  shows  that  the  reaction  from  primitive 
methods  of  instruction  may  carry  us  far  to  the  other  extreme.  In 
our  zeal  to  eliminate  evils  of  systematic  boUiny  we  are  prone  to  in¬ 
troduce  evils  of  anatomical  botany’  no  less  great  and  equally  to  be 
avoided. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detjiiled  discussion  of  that  golden 
mean  which  should  be  striven  for,  it  would  be  well  to  discover  if 
we  can,  just  what  may  be  accom[)lished  by  a  three  months’  course 
in  botany\  Certainly’  it  is  not  exj)ected  that  one  can  give  in  such 
a  period  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  a  science  upon  the  smallest 
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I  corner  of  which  many  a  man  has  spent  the  productive  years  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  which  may  be  im¬ 
parted;  it  is  the  training  which  may  l)e  given  —  that  is  what 
counts.  The  course  should  and  must  be  disciplinary ;  it  must 
be  of  value  beyond  the  mere  category  of  facts  and  generalizations 
!  which  give  it  body.  But  in  an  educational  plan  there  are  properly 
!  to  be  considered  different  faculties  of  the  mind  which  must  be 
developed  in  the  learner.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  course  in  botany  is  not  merely  that  it 
trains  the  powers  of  classification  —  that  sense  of  orderliness  and 
knack  of  labelling  things  and  putting  them  away  in  mental  pigeon 
I  holes.  The  paradigms  of  a  Latin  verb,  the  rules  of  prosody  or 
i  the  declension  of  an  irregular  noun  or  adjective  will ;  if  pursued, 

I  train  such  faculties  quite  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  course  of 

i  instruction  in  the  science  of  plants.  Indeed,  after  a  brief  view  of 

j  the  Gray’s  Manual  alone,  with  its  comparatively  few  descriptions 
I  of  species  belonging  in  a  single  division  of  the  plant-world,  con- 
I  fined,  again,  to  a  restricted  area,  the  student  is  more  likely  to  be 
painfully  confused  than  pleasantly  enlightened.  Nor  again  is 
botany  j)articularly  valuable  as  a  discipline  for  the  memory.  It 
is  true  there  is  plenty  to  remember  and  if  one  bothers  one’s  self 
i  principally  about  the  terminology,  memory  is  apparently  the  only 

'  faculty  that  receives  even  a  slight  attention.  But  there  are  other 

i  studies  equally  if  not  peculiarly  fitted  to  train  the  faculty  of 

memory,  mathematics  for  example,  and  English  grammar,  so' that 
■  had  it  not  some  other  function  in  the  body-educational,  a  natu- 

i  ral  science  would  scarcely  merit  any  particular  prominence  or 

I  extended  consideration.  It  might  be  taught  as  a  kind  of  relaxa¬ 

tion  on  the  principle  that  changing  one’s  work  is  a  sort  of  rest, 
I  but  otherwise  it  would  be  superfluous  and  tiresome. 

Probably  nine  teachers  out  of  ten  would  say  that  observation  is 
I  the  faculty  which  should  receive  attention  in  the  course  of  botany 

I  and  they  would  be  more  than  half  right.  A  natural  science 

should  teach  one  how  to  observe.  But  this  observation  should 
not  be  the  observation  of  things  and  events  and  phenomena,  as  we 
j  are  prone  to  make  it ;  it  should  be  also  the  observation  of  laws, 

I  of  causes,  of  effects  of  reasons.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  student 

j  sees  a  flower ;  he  must  know  what  the  flower  is,  that  he  sees, 

i  Surely  he  must  lx;  trained  to  see  that  the  oak-tree  bark  is  cracked, 

i  but  this  is  worth  little  to  him  unless  he  knows  why  it  is  cracked 

i 
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and  why  the  cracks  run  in  one  direction  more  tlian  in  another. 
He  must  learn  to  see  that  the  grass  is  green,  hut  he  must  also 
learn  why  it  is  green  and  not  red.  He  must  see  that  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plant  closes  its  leaflets  when  they  are  jarred  or  shaken  ;  but 
besides  this,  he  must  know  why  they  are  sensitive  and  why  the 
cottonwood  leaves  are  not.  He  must  perceive  the  pleasant  odor 
of  certain  flowers  and  the  unpleasant  odor  of  others  ;  hut  if  he 
stops  with  so  much  information  he  is  scarcely  the  better  for 
having  gained  it.  Observation  is  not  observation  unle.ss  one  un¬ 
derstands  Avhat  he  is  observing.  The  savage  looking  at  a  watch 
does  not  observe  it;  he  may  fear  it,  or  wonder  at  it,  or  worship  it; 
but  unless  he  knows  its  use  and  understands  somewhat  of  its 
mechanism  he  does  not  truly  xee  the  watch. 

In  brief  then  a  scientific  study  —  whether  it  be  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  or  physics  —  is  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  trains  one  to 
think.  Seeing  is  not  thinking;  classifying  what  one  sees,  remem¬ 
bering  what  one  sees,  is  not  thinking.  Thinking  is  something 
quite  different  and  very  often  men  complete  a  college  course 
without  ever  learning  how  rightly  to  combine  the  faculties  of  ob¬ 
servation,  classification  and  memory  ,  and  blend  them  in  the  pure 
ray  of  thought. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  then,  that  we  should  consider  the 
failings  of  our  traditional  spring-term  course  in  Ixjtany.  We 
should  remember  that  it  must  train  the  powers  of  judgment  and 
generalization,  and  wherein  it  fails  to  do  this,  we  should  criticise 
an&  emend  it.  There  are  difficulties  which  at  once  present  them¬ 
selves.  Teacher'S  land  students  alike  are  fetish-worshijrers. 
Some  text-book,  whether  it  be  Bastin’s,  Bessey’s,  Campbell’s, 
Gray’s,  or  Wood’s,  is  the  fetish.  What  the  text-lrook  says  is 
probably  important  and  certainly  right.  What  the  text-book  omits 
is  certainly  irrelevant.  There  is  a  temptation  to  do  one’s  thinking 
vicariously'.  “  What  does  the  author  say  ?  ”  was  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  phrase  on  the  lips  of  my’  first  instructor  in  botany  —  a  kindly 
gentleman  who  did  his  best  to  fill  a  chair  of  “  iratuial  science, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  allied  sciences.” 

Furthermore  teachers  iir  some  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  proper  training  —  a  lack  of  books, 
collections,  apparatus  aird  rrroderir  rrotioirs  about  things  botanical. 
They  have  themselves  takerr  the  three-month’s  airtidote  for  botani¬ 
cal  ignorairce  aird  farrcy  themselves  at  least  coirvalescerrt.  That 
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plants  are  living  things  does  not  disturb  them.  If  one  ask  them 
why  shoots  grow  up  and  roots  glow  down,  they  will  reply  —  “  be¬ 
cause  they  are  made  so,” — and  they  will  think  it  a  very  silly 
question  too.  If  they  feel  an  inward  impulse  towards  a  more 
rational  plant-science  their  response  is  in  the  direction  of  anatom¬ 
ical  subtilties  and  the  prolonged  agony  of  that  branch  of  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  which  relates  to  the  vascular  bundles  of  ferns  and 
flowering  plants.  One  must  adopt  the  })Osition  that  plants  are 
individuals.  The  task  of  instruction  becomes  one  of  interpreta¬ 
tion:  the  teacher  introduces  one  living  thing  to  another.  This  is 
the  secret  of  a  right  beginning. 

But,  granting  there  are  many  difliculties  obstructing  reform  in 
our  short  botanical  courses  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  mod¬ 
ification  is  a  matter  of  ever  present  necessity.  In  the  first  place, 
the  one  term  of  botany  taught  in  high  schools  and  in  the  so-called 
classical  and  literary  courses  of  most  of  our  colleges,  is  often  the 
only  natural  science  ever  presented  to  the  student.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous  that  this  student  should  receive,  at  his  one  point  of  contact 
with  so  fertile  a  region  of  modern  thought,  notions  utterly  dispro¬ 
portionate  and  false.  The  unique  position  of  botany  makes  it 
imperative  that  it  should  receive  scientific  treatment  and  that 
only  the  very  best  methods  of  instruction  should  be  employed  in 
presenting  it  to  the  student.  Otherwise  many  a  man  and  woman 
will  fail  throughout  a  lifetime  to  comprehend,  even  vaguely,  what 
is  scientific  thought  and  scientific  truth. 

It  will  be  admitted  even  by  teachers  who  must  comply  with 
custom  and  grind  their  annual  grist  of  assisted  flower  analyses 
that  the  traditional  short  course  in  botany  is  scientific  neither  in 
matter  nor  in  spirit.  When  one  rememhers  that  the  crown  of 
science  is  original  thought  based  iqum  experiment,  research  and 
rigid  criticism  of  results,  it  must  be  clear  to  him  that  any  course 
of  study  based  upon  classification  alone  is  misguiding.  The 
study  of  classification  is  precisely  the  most  diflicult  branch  of  a 
biological  science.  It  demands  the  most  mature  judgment,  the 
ripest  ex[)erience;  for,  to  understand  aright  tlie  meaning  of  classi¬ 
fication  it  must  be  considered  a  species  of  genealogy  —  a  family 
history  depending  for  its  coinectness  u[K)n  close,  accurate,  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  force  lM)ys  and 
girls  into  a  path  where  even  skilled  explorers  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  batlled. 
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COLOR  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

BY  FUANK  BATTLES. 

There  is  a  common  impression,  even  among  cultivated 
people,  that  the  blind  have  color  perception  ;  that  is,  by 
some  occult  means  a  person  without  sight  can  distinguish  color. 
Usually  it  is  believed  that  the  sense  of  touch  assumes  the 
functions  of  the  eye  and  can  in  all  cases  take  its  place. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
pensation  of  sense,  and  that  the  loss  of  one,  does  not  strengtlien  the 
others.  It  is  true  that  with  the  blind  who  constantly  hold  the 
sense  of  touch  under  contribution,  it  is  developed  more  than  in  a 
person  with  sight.  Yet  a  sighted  person  is  capable  of  the  same 
education  and  instances  are  not  rare  where  embossed  letters  are 
read  by  sighted  teachers  of  the  blind. 

A  didactic  answer  in  the  negative  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  yet  as  the  belief  has  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  in  some  instances  supported  by  lapparently  unimpeacluible 
testimony,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  into  them. 

The  most  frequent  cause  is  chicanery,  —  a  wilful  desire  to  de¬ 
ceive  “  invariably  connected  with  some  lucrative,  practical  appli¬ 
cation.” 

A  blind  man  in  Paris  had  an  octahedral  block  of  wood,  the  fa¬ 
cets  being  painted  different  colors,  which  he  claimed  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  did,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  a.ssembled  crowd,  but  upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
some  of  these  facets  were  smooth  while  others  were  rough. 

A  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bull  shows  a  like  {)ower.  In  this 
instance  a  blind  man  “■  wishing  to  show  his  skill  to  his  benefactor 
mentioned  his  power  of  determining  color  by  the  sense  of  touch.  ” 
To  the  surprise  and  doubtless  satisfaction  of  those  present,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  succe.ssively  and  successfully,  a  dress  to  be  reddish- 
brown  ;  a  Rob  Roy  tartan  to  be  black  and  red,  etc.  In  explanation 
he  said  that  a  piece  of  cloth  was  given  him  and  its  color  named, 
which  he  carefully  felt  until  quite  familiar  with  it,  then  on 
through  all  the  colors.  As  this  is  said  to  have’  taken  place  before 
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I  a  considerable  company,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  went 
away  with  substantial  evidences  of  their  gratification. 

I  Guill(i  mentions  a  Dutchman  who  was  remarkably  successful  at 

1  cards  as  he  could  by  touch  distinguish  the  color  of  the  spots. 

;  Dr.  Hlacklock  tells  “  of  a  woman  who  became  blind,  deaf  and 

i  dumb  through  small  j)ox.”  After  saying  that  she  could  indicate  an 
omitted  letter  by  means  of  a  caret  and  other  tilings  equally 
ted  wonderful  he  says,  “  She  could  distinguish  the  color  of  silk  and 

by  I  flowers  and  by  applying  her  fingers  attentively  to  the  figures  of 
lor.  embroidery,  picked  out  correctly  red,  blue,  green,  even  going  so 

the  I  far  as  to  say  one  was  pink.” 

!  Many  cases  similar  to  these  but  with  different  intent,  might  be 

Dm-  =  named  where  too  the  purpose  is  to  deceive  but  with  no  ulterior 

the  =  design. 

the  .  One  blind  man  professing  to  tell  color  by  touch  guessed  cor- 

n  a  '  rectly  the  color  of  three  coats,  by  calling  a  frock  coat,  black, 
i,me  a  coat  with  brass  buttons  on  it  blue,  and  a  third  gray,  as  it  was 

are  worn  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

‘  Another  case  coming  directly  to  the  writer’s  notice  was  that  of 

,t  is  a  semi-blind  boy  who,  losing  patience  at  being  asked  foolish  and 

ses,  impertinent  questions  by  visitors,  professed  to  be  able  to  tell  color 

hie  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Upon  being  tested  by  his  inquirers,  he 

brought  the  object  ostensibly  to  his  nose,  snuffed  away  ostenta- 
de-  tiously,  l)ut  in  reality  brought  the  object  within  the  range  of  his 

pli-  limited  vision,  when  he  could  readily  determine  the  color  by  sight. 

Still  a  third  cause  of  error  has  been  that  peojde  have  been  in- 
fa-  ferentially  deceived,  that  is,  having  seen  blind  people  at  work 

5  to  •  with  different  colored  beads,  bristles  or  wools,  have  assumed  this 
1  of  color  perception  without  learning  that  means  were  taken  to  keep 

bat  the  colors  separate  and  arranged  in  known  order.  If  this  order 

were  changed  the  child  would  still  believe  that  he  was  drawing 
his  )  red  beads  from  the  Ixdx  in  the  position  of  the  red,  though  it  might 

tor  '  contain  blue  or  green. 

ti.  ”  Lastly  the  error  has  been  sjuead  by  the  fact  that  in  rare  cases 

clis-  blind  persons,  principally  girls  of  exceptionally  tactile  a,cutene8s 

ish-  and  accustomed  to  work  in  wools,  can  distinguish  certain  colors 

ion  by  the  harshness  given  to  the  texture  by  the  dye  used.  Others 

led,  ;  by  the  sense  of  smell  can  detect  color  by  the  odor  of  the  dye, 

on  uncolored  wools  by  the  animal  odor  or  by  the  presence  of  sul- 

;ore  phurous  or  chlorine  odors  used  in  bleaching. 
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Dr.  Wartmaii  in  1849  speaks  of  a  man  witli  a  well  marked  case 
of  color  blindness  who  “  corrected  by  the  help  of  touch  a  part  of 
the  erroneous  judgments  which  he  formed  regarding  colors.”  A 
little  later  another  scientist  encountered  the  same  j[)henomenon, 
attributing  it  properly  to  a  delicate  tactile  })erception  enabling 
one  to  distinguish  l)etween  “a  wool  dyed  with  a  vegetable  or 
mineral  coloring  matter.” 

Quite  recently  Dr.  Oliver  speaks  of  a  series  of  trials  with  an 
intelligent  blind  woman,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  “  Ilis  own  tactile  per¬ 
ception  having  l)een  sharpened  by  the  long  attention  he  had  given 
to  the  subject  of  color  blindness,  found  tliat  they  agreed  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  as  to  the  color  in  an  ordinary  set  of  Holmgren 
wools  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  She  strenuously  denying  any 
further  attainment  of  powers  than  those  which  were  elicited  by 
touch  and  smell.” 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  “once  heard  from  truthful  and  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  that  a  young  lady  blind  from  birth  could  distinguisli  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  of  cloth  by  their  color.  On  investigation  it  seems  that 
if  several  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  were  placed  in  a  room 
and  allowed  to  attain  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  she  could  by 
applying  the  cloths  to  her  lii)s  distinguish  green,  red,  blue,  etc., 
but  this  knowledge  was  arrived  at  by  the  different  radiating 
power  of  the  colors.  Some  felt  warmer  and  some  colder.” 

This  exjdanation  was  probably  made  upon  the  basis  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  experiments  with  the  cloth  and  snow,  but  recent  and  fuller 
investigations  by  Professor  Tyndall  and  others  show  there  is  no 
general  law ;  for  good  absorlxus  are  not  always  good  radiators, 
some  black  substances  radiating  less  than  others  of  the  same  color 
and  even  less  than  some  white.  Even  should  there  be  a  difference 
in  the  radiating  power  it  would  be  too  small  to  be  appreciable. 

Dr.  Bull  in  his  Bllntbiexx  says,  “Equally  exquisite  is  the  power 
which  enables  the  blind  to  distinguish  the  colors  of  surfaces 
which  are  similar  in  other  respects ;  and  however  wonderful  it 
may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means  incredible.  This  power  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  difference  of  color  partly  depends  upon  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  particles  comi)osing  the  surface, 
which  render  it  capable  of  reflecting  one  ray  while  it  absorbs  the 
rest.” 

Many  other  wonderful  instances  might  be  cited,  but  all  are  of 
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the  same  tenor.  Well  meaning  and  credulous  observers  are  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances,  which  they  make  no  attempt  to  verify. 
The  surprise  with  which  one  learns  that  the  blind  can  learn  at  all 
leads  to  an  exaggeration  far  beyond  what  the  facts  will  justify. 
All  testimony  even  from  the  blind  themselves  should  he  acce[)ted 
only  with  great  caution.  At  any  time  however  when  the  evidence 
seems  convincing  its  accuracy  may  he  tested  by  the  use  of  colored 
glass,  or  vials  containing  different  colored  licjuids.  As  light  can¬ 
not  aid  the  blind  in  selection  it  might  he  well  to  have  the  test  in 
a  dark  room. 

Fortunately  our  ideas  u[)on  color  [)erception  have  been  corrected 
by  the  successful  experiments  of  several  celebrated  oculists  in 
giving  vision  to  congenitally  blind  persons.  Observation  of 
these  cases  has  shown  that  they  all  had  to  learn  to  see.  They 
could  not  recognize  by  sight  objects  that  had  been  familiar  for 
years,  hut  were  compelled  to  correct  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
sensations  made  by  sight.  Nor  could  they  judge  magnitude  or 
distance,  for  manifestly  a  large  object  at  a  great  distance  may 
seem  much  smaller  than  one  actually  smaller,  hut  nearer  at  hand. 

As  far  hack  as  1728  the  transactions  of  the  IMiilosophical  Society 
give  an  account  of  such  an  operation  by  Dr.  William  Cheselden. 
Indeed  his  investigations  are  the  most  exact  that  have  been 
recorded  land  conseipiently  the  most  interesting. 

He  restored  vision  to  a  young  man  who  had  lost  his  sight  so 
early  that  he  did  not  remember  having  seen.  This  young  man 
when  blind  knew  the  names  of  colors  hut  when  given  sight  failed 
to  recognize  them,  and  it  was  only  after  some  practice  that  he 
could  tell  them  apart,  first  being  able  to  distinguish  the  most 
striking,  as  black  and  white,  and  later  on,  red  and  green. 

The  observations  are  many  and  curious,  suffice  it  to  say  he  first 
thought  all  objects  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  touched  the 
skin.  He  did  not  know  the  shape  of  anything  nor  one  thing 
from  another,  however  different  in  shape  and  magnitude ;  he 
could  not  distinguish  between  cube  and  sphere  or  a  cat  and  a 
(log,  and  was  surprised  that  things  he  liked  best  were  not  most 
agreeable.  It  was  only  after  some  time  that  he  discovered  that 
pictures  were  representations  of  solid  objects  on  a  plane  surface, 
and  asked  “  Which  was  the  lying  sense,  sight  or  feeling?  ”  Nor 
could  he  understand  how  it  was  possible  to  represent  a  large 
object  in  a  small  picture.  He  had  no  conception  of  magnitude 
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nor  of  distance  and  could  not  conceive  a  house  being  larger  than 
one  of  the  rooms. 

Another  case  operated  upon  by  Wardrop  was  that  of  a  woman 
forty-six  years  old.  She  first  learned  color,  then  form,  then  mo¬ 
tion  and  finally  distance.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  pa.ssing  of  two 
soldiers  she  asked  what  was  red  on  the  side-walk. 

The  difficulty  with  most  of  the  operations  performed  is  that 
they  have  been  upon  those  who  either  have  had  some  slight  per¬ 
ception  before,  or  upon  those  of  low  mental  ability,  and  unable  to 
intelligibly  explain  their  perceptions.  However,  it  would  l)e  use¬ 
less  to  cite  further  cases,  for  all  are  simply  confirmatory  of  those 
already  given. 

Color  is  simply  the  (juality  or  a[)pearance  of  a  substance  arising 
from  the  absorption  and  reflexion  of  certain  of  the  rays  of  white 
light;  and  is  not  dependent  as  has  been  said  upon  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  particles  of  a  body.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
fabrics  appear  to  be  one  color  in  sun  light  and  a  very  different 
one  when  exposed  to  artificial  light,  and  in  the  so  called  change¬ 
able  fabrics  two  or  more  colors  are  dependent  u})on  the  point  of 
view. 

Many  years  before  there  was  any  organized  attempt  to  educate 
the  blind,  Locke  had  written  his  great  essay  and  settled  by 
reasoning  questions  relative  to  them,  which  have  since  been  veri¬ 
fied  by  ex})erience  and  observation.  His  major  })remise  tliat  “  Man 
has  no  innate  perceptions  ”  he  established  by  reference  to  our  ina¬ 
bility  to  determine  distance  which  is  but  a  point,  other  than  by 
the  aid  of  experience  and  judgment.  Again,  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  visible  and  tangible  figure  and  that  diversity 
of  one  does  not  imply  diversity  of  the  other.  A  sighted  person 
soon  appreciates  the  effects  of  shade  and  shadow  and  perspective 
as  they  are  employed  in  representing  solid  objects  upon  a  j)lane 
surface,  although  his  judgment  is  so  rapid  it  is  mistaken  for  a  per- 
cej)tion,  while  a  person  Imu-ii  blind  can  feel  but  a  j)lane  surface 
and  have  no  conception  of  the  representation. 

Objects  seeji  with  the  naked  eye  look  (juite  different  when 
view'ed  through  a  microscope,  and  even  with  the  perfect  eye  the 
limit  of  color  j)erception  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
spectrum,  while  eyes  trained  to  fine  shades  of  difference  can  detect 
far  more  than  the  normal,  and  some  have  no  color  perception  at 
all.  Our  sound  percei)tions,  too,  are  limited  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
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two  thousand  per  second,  while  vibrations  above  or  below  are  in¬ 
sensible,  and  some  even  are  deaf  to  tones  within  this  limited  range. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  maintaining  that  certain  insects  perceive  colors 
and  hear  sounds  that  make  no  impression  upon  man. 

While  in  the  dark  all  colors  are  black,  yet  if  it  is  affirmed 
that  a  blind  person  can  detect  color,  he  must  be  able  also  to  tell 
these  changes  under  different  conditions. 

Setting  aside  then,  the  statement  that  the  blind  have  any  color  per¬ 
ception,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  have  any  conceidion  of  it? 
This  too  has  been  claimed,  and  a  certain  association  of  ideas  does 
exist  between  color  and  sound.  It  is  said  that  the  lower  bass 
notes  and  dull  sounds  appear  black,  the  higher  notes  green  or 
white  and  the  brilliant  ones  red,  while  occasionally  among  the 
over  imaginative  blind,  one  can  be  found  who  claims  color  percej)- 
tion  to  a  greater  degree.  \'arious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  this  theory,  but  to  say  the  least  it  is  fanciful  and  only 
failure  could  result. 

Another  association  arises  from  the  accepted  comparison  of 
purity  with  white,  youth  with  green,  and  beauty  with  red. 

It  is  but  natural  then  to  expect  that  even  with  the  blind,  joy 
and  pleasure  might  suggest  the  lighter  colors,  for  the  figurative 
application  of  one  to  the  other  is  well  known  to  them,  while  for 
the  same  reason  darkness  suggests  the  soberer  thoughts  of  life  as 
it  is  connected  with  unseen  and  unknown  terrors  from  the  early 
prayers  to  defend  them  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  the 
dread  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  their  conception  of  attributes  appeal¬ 
ing  to  a  sense  they  do  not  possess  can  be  but  very  vague,  and 
so  obscure  they  can  neither  explain  it  to  themselves  nor 
express  it  to  others. 


THE  RE  L  ATI  OX  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

BY  CUES.  CHARLES  K.  TIIWIM;,  O.  1).,  Cl.EVELANl),  OHIO. 

THK  names  of  our  colleges  are  our  Westminster  Abbey,  treas¬ 
uring  the  memory  of  those  who  have  wrought  righteous¬ 
ness  in  noble  beneficence.  Whether  he  be  dolni  Harvard,  who 
gave  a  few  humlied  dollars  and  a  few  hundred  books,  or 
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Johns  Hopkins  who  gave  seven  millions;  whether  he  l)e  Gover¬ 
nor  Yale,  who  gave  a  wooden  dormitory,  or  Ezra  Cornell,  who 
gave  of  his  munificence ;  whether  he  be  Lord  Dartmouth  endow¬ 
ing  an  Indian  charity  school,  or  Amasa  Stone,  who  gave  a  half 
million  and  more,  no  name  is  more  certain  of  being  spoken  by  men’s 
lips  than  the  names  of  those  who  are  immortalized  in  beneficence 
to  the  American  college.  When  the  monumental  marble  has 
crumbled,  men  will  speak  with  admiring  and  reverent  gratitude 
of  George  EealM)dy,  Henry  W.  Sage,  Joseph  E.  Shetlield,  Jennie 
McGrew’  Fiske,  Sophia  Smith,  Asa  Packer,  John  C.  Green  and 
Price  Greenleaf.  Nor,  when  it  is  called  to  their  remembrance, 
will  they  l>e  less  grateful  to  those  who,  in  the  sj)irit  of  the  poor 
widow'  of  the  gospel,  brought  their  silver  spoons  and  gold  brooches 
to  the  college  treasurer,  as  was  done  at  the  founding  of  Harvard, 
that  the  altar  of  learning  and  of  piety  might  not  lack  even  the 
turtle-dove  of  a  not  unworthy  sacrifice. 

Let  it  not  also  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  college  and  university 
have  large  need  of  the  w'ealth  of  the  community,  this  wealth  has 
yet  larger  need  of  the  college  and  the  university.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  higher  education  in  the  past,  much  of  wealth  could  not 
have  been  created ;  and  without  the  aid  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  present,  wealth  would  now  become  sordid :  gold-dust  is  no 
less  dust  because  it  is  golden.  'Plie  rich  man  needs  the  college  as 
his  l)eneficiarv  to  help  him  to  l)e  a  noble  man  (juite  as  much  as  the 
college  needs  his  benefactions  to  help  it  to  make  noble  men.  A  col¬ 
lege  in  poverty  can  make  men  ;  a  rich  man  (or  a  poor  man, 
indeed,)  cannot  hoard  in  meanness  without  degradation  of  man¬ 
hood. 

Men,  also,  are  not  to  fail  to  rememlxjr  the  wisest  methods  of 
beneficence.  They  are  to  give  not  only  in  generosity  of  amount 
but  also  in  freedom  of  conditions.  Let  tliem  trust  the  college  not 
only  with  money  but  also  with  the  best  use  of  the  money ;  let 
them  credit  the  college  w'ith  having  not  only  an  honest  treasury, 
but  also  a  wise  executive.  Let  not  a  dead  hand  forever  rule. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  w’isest  American  of  his  time,  and  gen¬ 
erous  ;  but  l)e(juests  he  made  to  education  are  already  in  part 
valueless  by  reason  of  the  conditions  attending  them.  W'^hat  sort 
of  a  world  the  sun  of  the  morning  of  4th  February,  HUH,  may 
rise  upon  no  prophet  dare  intimate.  Let  wealth  not  forget  that 
to  itself  it  owes  somewhat  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  giving  and 
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also -the  results  of  giving.  He  who  has  the  joy  of  amassing 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  lose  the  joy  of  distributing.  Wealth 
is  not  a  diamond  to  be  treasure<l,  but  a  seed  to  be  planted,  to  die, 
through  deatli  to  have  a  hroatl  and  lasting  life.  “Of  all  your 
work  what  have  you  enjoyed  the  most?  *’  was  asked  (leorge  Pea¬ 
body.  “  Tlie  lodging  houses  I  built  fpr  the  artisans  of  London.” 
The  poor  lH)y  of  Dnmfeiiine,  who  has  become  the  great  steel¬ 
maker  of  the  world,  preaches  and  piactises  on  two  continents  the 
gospel  of  beneficence  in  one’s  life  time.  Funds  given  by  the  living 
hand  are  safe  ;  funds  given  by  a  dead  liand  are  not  so  safe  as 
some  colleges  wish  they  were.  *  *  *  *  * 

This  city  has  become  conspicuous  by  the  richness  of  treasures  it 
has  dug  from  the  earth.  Let  this  city  become  also  conspicuous 
by  loving  and  glorying  in  an  institution  where  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  may  be  mined,  where  the  lasting  ideals  of  truth,  honor, 
virtue  may  lx?  u[)held,  where  leaders  may  be  trained  for  the  people, 
where  the  people  may  learn  righteousness,  whefe  the  black  coal 
of  human  nature  may  be  transmuted  into  the  lustrous  diamond 
of  white  character,  and  where  manhood  may  be  tempered  to  lie- 
come  as  strong  as  iron  and  as  tirm  as  steel.  This  city  has  liecome 
cons})icuous  in  having  as  its  chief  thoroughfare  and  avenue  which 
a  world-traveller  calls  the  most  lieautiful  that  the  foot  of  man 
treads.  For  its  sloping  lawns  and  its  arching  elms  are  a  park, 
and  its  houses  are  palaces.  Let  this  city  also  l>ecome  cons[)icuous 
in  that  this  same  avenue,  as  it  goes  toward  the  sunrise,  has  on  its 
right  the  clustered  buildings  of  its  college  for  men,  and  on  its  left 
the  noble  foundations  of  a  noble  college  for  w'omen,  where  man¬ 
hood  may  make  itself  pure  and  womanhood  may  make  itself 
strong,  and  where  both  manhood  and  w'omanhood  may  be  cultured 
for  the  serving  and  the  saving  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  God. 

If  to  the  more  material  forms  of  the  common  life  the  college 
and  university'  hold  intimate  relations,  to  that  form  which  is  least 
materiiil  they*  also  hold  relations  no  less  intimate.  Close 
relations  learning  and  Christianity  have  held  for  all  the  Christian 
centuries.  The  greatest  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  was  the  student 
of  the  greatest  of  Jewish  teachers.  For  a  thousand  years  the  only 
educated  man  was  the  priest  and  the  only'  college  the  monastery. 
The  first  American  colleges  were  founded  to  train  ministers.  The 
lamp  of  learning  is  fed  by  the  olive  oil  of  piety ;  but  olive  trees 
grew  in  Athens  as  well  as  in  Gethsemane.  The  Christianity 
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which  becomes  incarnate  in  the  college  is  fundamental  in  princi¬ 
ple,  essential  in  teaching,  broad  in  application.  The  denomina¬ 
tional  college  is  loyal  to  a  denominational  interpretation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity —  all  honor  to  it.  The  Christian  college  is  loyal  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  It  has  no  lack  of  piety  because  of  a  lack  of  general 
ecclesiastical  affiliation.  Its  piety  rather  is  the  more  vibil  because 
its  relation  is  the  closer  to  Him  who  is  life  eternal ;  its  lamp  of  truth 
is  the  more  radiant  because  lighted  by  Him  who  called  himself  the 
light  of  men.  It  is  the  more  intent  to  follow  the  divine  and 
human  light  for  its  guide,  as  it  has  a  clearer  vision  of  him  who  is 
“  the  truth.”  It  can  be  the  more  loyal  to  Christ  and  the  more 
useful  to  all  men  as  it  is  lifted  above  dependence  on  arbitrary  re¬ 
lations.  The  great  college  and  university  are  to  be  as  free  from 
denominational  control  as  they  are  to  be  pervaded  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  They  are  to  be  as  true  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
as  they  are  to  be  remote  from  schismatical  partisanship.  In  aim 
the  college  is  to  be  Christian  :  perfection  ;  “  Be  ye  therefore  per¬ 
fect  even  as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  In  method 
and  agency  the  college  is  to  be  Cliristian :  the  power  of  personal¬ 
ity :  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  In 
motive  the  college  is  to  be  Christian  :  the  love  of  (iod :  “  Cod  so 

loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
belie veth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
Its  constitution  is  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  its  laws  are  the  dec¬ 
alogue  ;  its  ethics  comprehended  in  the  two  great  commandments 
and  its  graces  pictured  in  the  l)eatitudes.  As  said  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers,  Mark  Hopkins,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  connection  with  Williams  college,  “  ('hristianity  is  the  great¬ 
est  civilizing,  molding  uplifting  power  on  this  glolxi,  and  it  is  a 
sad  defect  in  any  institution  of  high  learning  if  it  does  not  bring 
those  under  its  care  into  the  closest  possible  relation  to  it.” 

But  more  than  to  either  the  material  or  the  ecclesiastical  part, 
the  college  and  the  university  hold  relations  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Every  college,  every  university  is  the  child  of  the  people. 
It  is  born  among  them,  of  them ;  it  is  christened  at  the  public 
altar  of  a  constitutional  charter.  From  the  peoi)le  the  college  re¬ 
ceives  its  students.  In  this  country  about  one  person  in  each 
group  of  one  thousand  persons  is  a  meml)er  of  a  college.  In 
England  not  more  than  one  person  in  every  group  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  is  a  member  of  a  university.  In  Germany  one  person  in 
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every  group  of  two  thousand  is  a  member  of  a  university  ;  but  the 
proportion  in  the  gymnasium  is  much  larger.  The  college  is  hap¬ 
pier  the  larger  the  number  of  students  it  receives  from  the  people. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  live  students  of  every  six  are  sons  of 
either  the  rich  or  of  the  clergy.  In  American  colleges  one  student 
in  every  three  is  earning,  at  least  in  part,  his  education.  To 
every  boy  and  girl,  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  brain,  the  college 
holds  open  its  great  opportunities.  To  the  people  the  college 
says,  “  Send  us  your  best  and  we  will  return  to  you  the  finest 
character  into  which  manhood  or  womanhood  can  flower.”  For 
it  is  to  the  people  that  the  college  and  university  desire  to  give 
more  than  they  receive  from  the  people.  It  is  not  unjust  to 
say  that  the  people  are  debtors.  The  community  has  given  to 
Yale  and  to  Princeton  and  to  Harvard  much,  but  Yale  and  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Harvard  have  given  to  the  community  more.  For  the 
college  and  the  university  are  set  to  hold  up  the  worth  of  things 
of  the  mind,  and  these  things  are  the  worthiest.  In  an  age  dem¬ 
ocratic  and  material  they  are  to  represent  the  monarchy  of  the 
immaterial.  In  an  age  of  luxuriousness  they  are  to  declare  the 
words  of  Him,  homeless  and  pillowless,  who  said,  “A  man’s  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  hath.” 
They  stand  for  the  continuity  of  the  best  life,  intellectual,  ethi¬ 
cal,  religious,  Christian.  In  the  realm  of  thought  they  stand 
for  the  value  of  ideas  ;  in  the  realm  of  morals  for  the  value  of 
ideals  ;  in  the  realm  of  being  like  the  church,  for  the  value  of 
character. 

The  college  recognizes  its  duty  to  the  present.  It  is  training 
men  and  women  for  service  in  the  fifty  years  — 1891-1940.  It 
can  do  the  most  for  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  by 
doing  the  most  for  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth.  Its  various 
agencies  are  adjusted  to  immediate  conditions.  Its  culture  is 
therefore  vital.  If  it  looks  into  the  past  —  and  into  the  past  it 
must  look  —  it  looks,  like  the  oarsman,  that  it  may  secure  a  course 
more  direct  in  present  and  future  achievement.  The  scholar 
should  make  all  antiquity  a  prophet  for  to-day,  as  Grote  made 
his  history  “  a  modern  political  pamphlet  in  twelve  volumes.” 
The  college  should  fill  that  dire  need  of  the  new  world  of  wise 
leadership.  It  should  train  every  faculty  in  every  man  into 
effective  and  gracious  facility.  It  should  cause  noble  character  to 
blossom  in  noble  doing,  as  noble  doing  is  the  seed  of  yet  nobler 
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character.  It  should  not,  or  it  cannot,  dictate  legislation,  hut  it 
should  fit  men  to  become  worthy  lawmakers.  It  should  not,  as  it 
cannot,  step  over  the  threshold  of  domestic  rights,  but  it  should 
so  train  women  that  they,  in  wifehood  and  motherhood,  may 
worthily  train  the  generations  yet  to  be.  It  should  not  stand 
blindfolded  as  justice,  and  mute  as  the  sphinx  before  terrible  social 
problems,  but  its  eyes  should  discover  ways  of  relieving  the  in¬ 
creasing  wants  of  suffering  humanity,  and  its  voice  should  he  a 
bugle  in  clearness  and  a  llnte  in  symi)athy  calling  man  to  help 
man.  Its  interests  are  humane  because  they  are  human.  It 
teaches  a  love  of  one's  country,  of  one's  world,  of  one’s  (xod. 

The  agency  by  which  the  college  and  university  seek  to  render 
these  services  to  the  peo])le  is  their  students.  For  training  their 
students  the  college  and  univei-sity  need  time,  but  time  is  a  condi¬ 
tion,  not  an  agent.  The  question  of  the  length  of  the  college 
course  is  not  of  first  importance.  If  a  student  may  secure  com¬ 
petent  training  for  life’s  work  in  three  years  or  even  two,  let  him 
not  spend  four.  If  he  cannot  secure  this  training  in  four,  let  him 
not  hesitate  to  spend  five.  Shorten  the  college  course,  lengthen 
the  college  coui-se,  but  train  the  college  man  for  living.  In  the 
training  of  students  the  college  has  used  Latin,  Greek,  matheinat 
ics,  admirable  agencies  for  many  men  ;  for  some  men  not  the 
best  and  not  to  be  made  chief.  For  some  men  studies  in  science, 
history,  philosophy,  are  more  worthy.  Each  student  should  be 
trained  by  those  agencies  which  will  insure  him  the  largest  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  training  of  students  the  col¬ 
lege  has,  or  is,  the  teacher ;  the  teacher  represents  truth  in  life 
and  life  through  truth ;  both  are  applied  in  the  power  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  development  of  character.  If  the  college  serves 
the  people  through  its  graduates,  these  graduates  are  students 
who  are  molded  by  their  teachers.  If  Rugby  boys  have  helped 
to  make  modern  England,  Arnold  made  Rugby^  boys.  The  educa¬ 
tion  thus  received  shouhl  be  broad  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  called 
liberal,  but  not  so  broad  that,  becoming  thin,  it  deserves  to  be 
called  superficial.  The  graduate  should  know  enough  about 
some  things  to  deserve  to  be  called  thorough ;  he  should  know 
enough  about  all  things  not  to  deserve  to  be  called  narrow.  The 
•college  is  not  to  try  to  give  the  student  such  an  education  that  it 
merits  the  charge  of  aiming  at  omniscience, as  did  the  old  college; 
but  it  is  to  aim  to  give  him  through  knowledge  such  a  training 
that  he  may  respect  himself,  love  his  brother,  honor  his  God. 
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PESTALOZZI,  THE  TEACHER  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  SUPT.  .lOHN  K.  BKADLEV,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

II. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pestalozzi’s  writ¬ 
ings  and  work  as  a  teacher  liad  given  him  a  wide  celebrity. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Kant,  Fellenberg  and  Fichte,  and  was 
associated  with  them  in  work.  In  1792  the  French  Legislative 
Assembly  proclaimed  him  a  French  citizen,  an  honor  which  he 
received  in  company  with  Klojistock  and  our  own  Washington. 
In  1802  he  was  chosen  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  as  an  envoy  to  Paris 
in  a  consiilta  summoned  by  Napoleon  to  decide  the  fate  of  Switz¬ 
erland. 

The  Helvetic  wars  and  turmoil  made  many  changes  in  Pesta¬ 
lozzi’s  plans.  Religious  strife  often  embarrassed  and  interrupted 
his  work.  His  methods  were  judged  by  false  standards  and  were 
not  always  understood.  Many  valuable  years  in  his  life  were  thus 
lost,  during  which  he  declined  honorable  positions  and  refused  to 
be  diverted  from  his  life-long  purpose  of  elevating  the  aims  and 
the  methods  of  elementary  education.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  through  all  his  vicissitudes.  Nor  will  our  time  permit  us  to 
obtain  more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  work.  A  fine  pict¬ 
ure  of  him  has  been  preserved  as  he  apjieared  in  one  of  his 
schools,  surrounded  by  his  pupils.  Imagine  a  small  schoolroom 
filled  with  long  desks  and  benches  crowded  full  of  children.  In 
a  little  open  space  in  front  stands  the  master,  a  middle-aged  man, 
gazing  down  with  a  benignant  smile  upon  two  children  before  him 
who  are  holding  their  slates  in  their  hands  and  looking  up  with 
wrapt  attention  while  he  explains  some  new  fact.  As  he  talks 
his  right  hand  is  raised  in  illustration  and  his  left  rests  upon  the 
head  and  shoulder  of  another  child  who  nestles  at  his  side  and 
turns  an  affectionate  gaze  up  to  the  master’s  face.  The  little  plat¬ 
form  and  elevated  desk  of  the  master  are  occupied  by  half  a  dozen 
or  more  studious  children.  Every  one  seems  perfectly  free  and 
unconstrained  ;  all  are  intent  ujion  their  study,  except  as  here  and 
there  a  pupil  turns  affectionately  to  watch  the  master.  What 
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a  contrast  does  this  picture  afford  to  the  scenes  of  weariness  and 
terror  presented  by  most  of  the  schools  of  that  day  and  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  The  work  of  Pestiilozzi  at  Stanz,  at  liurgdorf 
and  Yverdun  was  in  epitome  everywhere  that  which  this  picture 
records.  Without,  his  friends  and  liis  enemies  alike  multiplied, 
but  in  the  schoolroom,  the  little  ones  who  knew  him  best  never 
failed  to  give  the  verdict,  which  has  since  l)een  universally  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  that  he  was  a  delightful 
teacher. 

At  Yverdun,  Pestalozzi  was  urged,  late  in  life,  into  an  extension 
of  his  work  into  higher  education.  His  school  had  become 
extremely  popular  and  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation.  Teach¬ 
ers  went  from  it  to  Madrid,  to  Naples,  to  St.  Petei'sburg.  Kings 
and  philosopher's  joined  in  doing  it  honor.  Each  day  brought  its 
company  of  distinguished  visitors.  All  insisted  that  its  curricu¬ 
lum  of  work  ought  to  be  extended  to  include  the  academic 
branches.  Pestalozzi  made  these  changes  with  reluctance.  His 
heart  was  with  the  children,  and  he  was  never  so  happy  and  never 
so  successful  as  when  engaged  in  teaching  them  the  simple  lessons 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Each  extension  of  the  work  made  it 
necessary  to  commit  the  instruction  into  the  hands  of  other  teach¬ 
ers,  and  as  time  passed  he  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  devoted 
assistants  who  gladly  relieved  him,  as  they  were  able,  of  portions 
of  the  work.  But  none  of  them  could  (juite  bring  Pestalozzi’s 
enthusiasm  and  personal  power  into  their  teaching,  and  eventually 
they  began  to  quarrel  and  to  seek  their  own  selfish  ends  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  school.  We  shall  not  Ixj  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  that  the  institute  declined  during  Pestalozzi’s  later 
years  as  the  work  suffered  from  the  loss  of  his  early  fire  and  from 
the  contentions  of  his  fellow-workers. 

Our  last  scene  from  the  life  of  Pestalozzi  is  a  suggestive  but 
a  sad  one.  What  had  been  inspiring  and  full  of  life  in  his  days 
of  invention  l)ecame  at  length  a  mere  petrifaction.  Micliel  Breal, 
who  visited  him  in  his  extreme  old  age,  relates  of  him,  that  he 
stood  at  the  blackboard  pointing  to  his  diagrams,  his  figures  and 
his  names  of  the  (pialities  of  objects,  while  the  children  mechani¬ 
cally  repeated  his  favorite  watchwords,  which  they  had  learned 
by  lieart.  But  the  exercise  had  lost  its  vitality,  because  it  had 
ceased  to  require  mental  activity.  His  thought  ran  round  and 
round  in  its  well-worn  groove.  What  had  once  been  full  of  mean- 
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I  ing  had  become  dead  formulas.  The  children’s  eyes  no  longer 
sparkled  with  interest.  His  system  of  instruction  was  already 
only  the  lengthening  shadow  of  a  greatness  that  was  past. 

Pestalozzi  died  in  1827,  at  Brugg.  The  canton  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  him  in  1840  with  the  following  inscription :  — 

“  Here  lies  Henry  Pestalozzi,  saviour  of  the  poor  at  Neuhof, 
preacher  of  the  people  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  father  of 
orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  people’s  school  at  Burgdorf,  edu¬ 
cator  of  humanity  at  Yverdun,  man,  Christian,  citizen  ;  every¬ 
thing  for  others,  nothing  for  himself.  Blessed  be  his  name.” 
Pestalozzi  has  nowhere  formulated  the  principles  and  rules 
!  which  guided  him  in  his  work,  and  it  becomes  a  problem  of  no 
ordinary  interest  to  explain  his  wonderful  success.  We  find  a  man 
careless  of  his  i)ersonal  appearance,  unsystematic  and  unbusiness- 

■  like  in  his  habits,  so  diffident  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  l)efore  an  audience,  and  so  lacking  in  foresight  that  he  was 

I  often  in  want,  achieving  a  world-wide  celebrity,  enshrining  him¬ 
self  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  leaving  to  j)Osterity  a  heritage 
richer  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Astors.  No 
one  disputes  with  Pestalozzi  the  foremost  place  among  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  children.  What  gave  him  his  wondrous  power  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  a  man’s  life-work  and  point  out  the 
I  secret  of  his  success.  Many  elements  of  personal  strength  are 

!  too  subtle  to  be  coldly  weighed  and  measured.  It  is  not  difficult, 

\  however,  to  discover  certain  broad  principles  in  accordance  with 

which  Pestalozzi  consciously  or  unconsciously  always  worked. 

I  1.  And  first,  Pestalozzi  always  adapted  his  teaching  to  the 
j  nature  of  the  child.  It  was  often  said  by  his  enemies  that  he  did 
i  not  know  the  subjects  which  he  attempted  to  teach,  but  no  one 
I  ever  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  children.  He  knew  them  col- 
!  lectively  and  individually.  He  made  them  a  constant  study. 

;  This  seemed  to  be  the  end  for  which  he  lived.  Gifted  by  nature 

j  with  marvellous  insight  into  their  needs,  he  never  ceased  to  reflect, 
with  profound  interest,  upon  the  laws  and  limitations  of  their 
'  mental  growth.  Here,  we  may  be  sure,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  power.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  his  day  had  never  studied 

■  this  side  of  their  work.  They  knew  the  lessons,  but  not  the 
I  learner.  They  knew  the  arithmetic,  the  grammar,  the  history,  but 
j  not  the  minds  which  these  things  were  to  quicken.  They  were 
!  like  a  musician,  seated  before  some  grand  organ  with  many  key- 
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boards  and  stops,  familiar,  yes,  too  familiar  with  the  music,  but 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  instrument  upon  which  it  is  to  be  played.  I 
What  wonder  that  discord  and  failure  were  the  result.  ! 

Are  there  not  still  such  half-e(piipped  teachers?  How  many 
are  more  familiar  with  the  subjects  which  they  teach  than  with  ' 
the  powers  which  they  wish  to  train.  Socrates  once  said  that 
a  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance  is  the  first  step  towards  | 
knowdedge;  and  Coleridge  has  supj)lemented  this  truth  with  the 
suggestion  that  “  we  cannot  make  another  comprehend  our  knowl-  | 
edge,  until  we  first  comprehend  his  ignorance.”  The  teacher  must 
comprehend  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils,  not  oidy  in  general,  but 
in  particular.  No  two  pupils  have  exactly  the  same  native 
capacity,  the  same  home  influences  or  innate  tendencies.  A  dis-  j 
tinguished  Normal  school  principal  recently  said,  that  if  he  had  j 
a  class  of  fifty  scholars  he  would  try  to  be  fifty  different  teachers  !_ 
as  he  turned  from  one  to  another  of  those  scholars  to  instruct 
them.  No  wise  adaptation  of  instruction  is  possible  if  the  teacher  _ 
does  not  know  his  pupils  and  their  individual  needs.  f 

It  is  related  of  Professor  Orfila,  the  great  French  toxicologist, 
that  when  he  w'as  testifying  in  a  court  of  justice,  concerning  the  = 
power  of  minute  doses  of  a  certain  poison,  one  of  the  lawyers  in 
the  case  inquired  of  him  derisively,  “  C'ould  you  tell  us,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  the  precise  dose  of  this  poison  which  a  fly  could  take  = 
safely  ?  ”  “  I  think  I  could,”  was  the  cautious  reply,  “  but  I  | 

should  need  to  know  something  about  the  jjarticular  fly  under  i 
treatment.  I  should  want  to  know  his  size,  his  age,  his  state  of 
health,  his  habits  of  life.  All  these  and  many  other  things  bear  t 
upon  the  size  of  the  dose  to  be  administered  in  any  case.”  Surely,  [ 
a  child  deserves  as  much  study'  and  as  wise  and  cautious  treatment  I 
as  a  fly.  : 

2.  A  second  quality'  in  which  Pestalozzi  stands  preeminent,  is 
sympathy  with  children.  And  what  a  marvellous  power  it  gave  j 
him !  How  he  talks  alx)ut  them  I  What  interest  he  seems  to  take 
in  all  their  little  doings  !  Knowledge  of  children  is  good,  but 
how  much  better  is  sympathy  with  them  —  with  their  wants  and  . 
with  their  ways.  Filled  to  overflowing  with  this  interest  in  chil-  | 
dren  and  affection  for  them,  Pestalozzi  aimed  less  at  teaching  than  f 
training.  He  wished  his  pupils  to  feel  as  well  as  know,  to  grow  [ 
in  character  as  well  as  in  intellect.  When  he  was  at  Stanz,  news 
came  of  the  destruction  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Altdorf. 
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He  assembled  the  ehildreii  and  depicted  the  misery  of  the  families 
so  suddenly  left  houseless  and  in  want.  “  Shall  we  try  to  take 
some  of  these  homeless  children  into  our  school?”  he  asked. 
When  they  eagerly  assented,  he  reminded  them  that  they  were 
already  crowded  and  obliged  to  live  on  very  plain  food.  “  Let 
them  come,”  exclaimed  the  children,  “  we  will  gladly  share  all  we 
have  with  them.”  And  so  Pestalozzi  })resented  the  case  to  the 
authorities  and  the  children  were  permitted  to  extend  hospitality 
to  the  liomeless  waifs. 

With  the  grown  man  or  woman,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend,  har¬ 
mony  in  thouglit  and  feeling  lias  a  mighty  power  to  encourage,  to 
arouse,  to  guide.  How  much  greater  must  be  its  influence  upon 
the  child  who  instinctively  turns  for  direction  to  those  whom  he 
has  learned  to  trust.  A  subtle  magnetism  enaliles  the  teacher  who 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her  pupils,  not  only  to  draw  them  to 
herself  in  loyal  affection,  but  also  to  attract  them  to  those  things 
in  which  she  is  interested.  They  delight  to  render  a  service  to 
such  a  teacher,  and  And  it  easy  to  do  the  work  which  she  pre¬ 
scribes.  Incited  by  this  motive  they  make  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  is  impo.ssible  without  it. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  the  principles  and  con¬ 
structive  forces  of  his  character  had  been  drawn,  Marcus  Aurelius 
mentions  not  books  or  philosophers,  but  men.  The  famous  mor¬ 
alist,  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  obligation,  not  to  a  system  or  a  method,  but  to  the  living 
illustration  who  had  reached  out  to  him  a  helping  hand.  The 
personal  factor  is  the  most  potent  agency  in  shaping  our  lives. 

“  Ideas,”  says  George  Eliot,  “  are  often  poor  ghosts  :  our  sun- 
filled  eyes  cannot  discern  them.  They  pass  athwart  us  in  their 
vapor  and  cannot  make  themselves  felt.  Hut  sometimes  they  are 
made  flesh ;  they  breathe  upon  us  with  warm  breath  ;  they  touch 
us  with  soft  responsive  hands  ;  they  look  at  us  with  sad,  sincere 
eyes  and  speak  to  us  in  appealing  tones.  They  are  clothed  in 
a  living,  human  soul  with  all  its  conflicts,  its  faith,  its  love.  Then 
their  presence  is  a  power.  Then  they  shake  us  like  a  passion, 
and  we  are  drawn  after  them  with  a  gentle  compulsion,  as  flame 
is  drawn  to  flame.” 

Thus  must  it  be  with  tlie  true  teacher.  It  is  less  thought  than 
character,  that  quickens  the  dormant  powers.  The  interest  and 
good-will  of  the  teacher  are  to  the  pupil  what  warmth  and  moist- 
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ure  are  to  the  seed.  She  must  create  by  her  own  personal  force 
and  presence  those  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  child’s 
mental  growth. 

“  What  delights  can  equal  those 
Which  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps 
When  one,  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 
A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows.” 

3.  One  more  trait  of  Pestalozzi  deserves  to  l)e  seriously  pon¬ 
dered.  We  have  studied  his  life  to  little  purpose  if  we  have  not 
felt  that  there  was  something  nobler  and  more  beautiful  than 
aught  that  we  have  yet  seen  in  his  work.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which 
he  wrought  —  the  spirit  which  animated  the  (xreat  Teacher.  No 
power  so  touches  the  heart  and  moulds  the  will  as  the  power  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  cant,  nor  sentiment,  nor  exaggeration,  but 
the  plain  and  literal  truth  that,  no  one  can  l)e  a  worthy  teacher 
who  is  unwilling  to  subordinate  his  ease  and  preference  to  the 
good  of  his  pupils.  Usually  these  sacrifices  are  in  little  things 
and  pass  unnoticed  ;  at  times  they  rise  to  the  heighth  of  a  great 
moral  issue  and  try  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  as  in  a  fiery  ordeal. 
And  no  one  can  secure  the  best  and  most  enduring  results  who  is 
not  equal  to  this  test.  I  low  w.is  it  with  Pestalozzi?  He  was  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  men  intellectually.  No  one  will  claim  for 
him  a  complete  and  well-compacted  mind.  But  he  was  possessed 
of  that  which  is  far  better  —  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  In  the 
vigor  of  his  matufe  manhood,  when  high  positions  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  preferment  were  urged  upon  him,  he  steadfastly  adhered 
to  his  life-long  purpose  of  reforming  the  methods  of  elementary 
education.  He  would  not  remain  in  Paris  to  enjoy  imperial  patron¬ 
age.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  He  wished  to 
live  with  children  and  give  his  best  years  and  best  work  to  make 
them  good  and  happy.  He  entered  the  ruins  of  a  ravaged  con¬ 
vent,  with  a  motley  throng  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  little  outcasts. 
He  was  alone  with  these  children.  Some  of  them  were  sickly, 
some  were  dwarfed,  many  of  them  were  fretful,  and  not  a  few 
were  ferocious.  They  were  im[)udent,  malicious,  full  of  suspicion 
and  falsehood.  Teachers  in  American  city  schools  contend  with 
no  such  difficulties.  Yet  how  they  sigh  and  plead  sometimes  for 
more  attractive  assignments.  Pestalozzi  chose  his.  He  lived  and 
labored  among  these  children,  nursed  them  when  sick,  amused 
them  when  well.  His  hand  was  daily  with  them,  joined  in  theirs ; 
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his  eye,  beaming  with  good-will  rested  on  theirs.  lie  taught  them 
and  soon  began  to  open  their  minds  and  win  their  hearts.  While 
a  thousand  were  hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil,  he  laid  an  axe 
at  its  root.  The  annals  of  philaiithro[)y  record  no  more  remarka¬ 
ble  successes  than  the  work  of  Pestalozzi  at  Stanz. 

Ever  since  his  day,  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  virtue  of  Eeshilozzi’s  work  lay  in 
a  method  which  could  be  imitated.  Harriet  Martineau  describes 
how,  fifty  years  ago,  his  secret  was  believed  to  be  oral  instruction 
by  question  and  answer,  and  children  were  put  to  the  rack  and 
teachers  ran  wild  with  trivial  questions.  But  no  such  glow  of 
interest,  no  such  rapid  improvement  was  displayed  by  the  children 
of  her  day.  But  when  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler,  beckoned  in 
first  one  and  then  another  disorderly  boy  from  the  gutter  and 
gave  him  room  in  his  little  shoj)  to  stand  and  learn  of  him  as  he 
mended  shoes,  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  was  there.  And  when 
a  teacher  undertakes  the  restoration  of  good  order  in  a  demoral¬ 
ized  room  and  wins  by  her  cheerful  ways  and  helpful  spirit,  first 
one  and  then  another  turbulent  boy  to  the  side  of  manly  behav¬ 
ior  and  quiet  industry,  the  Pestalozzian  spirit  finds  beautiful 
expression,  and  the  teacher  walks  each  day  with  a  joyful  heart, 
for  she  has  found  that  it  is  moie  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Thus  will  the  faithful  teacher  ever  find.  She  ceases  to  be 
a  drudge  when  she  becomes  a  philanthropist.  No  longer  the  sor¬ 
riest  of  trades,  her  calling  becomes  the  noblest  of  professions. 
And  though  she  may  not  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  as  the  foremost  of  educational  reformers,  her  name  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives  she  has  enriched  and 
her  influence  will  live  in  the  powers  she  has  quickened. 


MANUAL  TRAINING.^ 

BY  .lAMES  MACAUSTEK, 

Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 

~\  T  ANUAL  training  is  founded  upon  the  claim  that  it  gives  a 
more  complete  education  than  is  afforded  by  the  course  of 
instruction  now  followed  in  the  schools.  It  undertakes  so  to  mod- 

’  Dr.  MacAliater  ha-s  lately  accepted  the  position  of  rresident  of  the  Drexel  Institute' 
tod  has  resigned  his  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia' 
This  excellent  article  is  taken  from  his  last  annual  report,  recently  submitted. 
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ify  the  existing  methods  of  training  as  to  yield  an  education  that 
shall  make  the  graduate  of  the  public  school  a  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped  and  efficient  member  of  society.  The  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  is  too  one-sided.  It  cultivates  chiefly  the  intellectual 
powers,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical  and  moral.  Lord  Bacon, 
long  ago,  stated  the  object  of  education  to  Ihj  “the  cultivation  of 
a  just  and  legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the  mind  and  things.’^ 
No  better  deflnition  of  the  office  of  the  teacher  could  be  given. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  schools  neglect  the  training  of  those 
powers  which  bring  the  mind  into  true  relations  with  its  environ¬ 
ment.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  pupils  in  schools  of 
every  grade  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  words.  Educational  re¬ 
formers  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  have  been  seeking  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  introduction  of  object-lessons  and  of 
science-instruction  were  well-meant  efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
manual  training  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  same  principle.  It  seeks  to  train  the  hand  and  the 
eye,  not  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  action  of  the  mind, 
but  as  the  efficient  agents  of  the  mind  in  gaining  a  truer  and 
ampler  knowledge  of  the  world.  That  dominion  over  nature 
which  the  inductive  philosoph}’^  proclaimed  as  the  object  of  all 
science  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  lines  which  Bacon  laid  down. 
Emerson  says  in  his  terse  way  that  “manual  lalK)r  is  the  sBidy  of 
the  external  world.”  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  that  the 
new  education  seeks  to  widen  the  training  of  children  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body  through 
such  agencies  as  the  best  experience  may  dictate. 

There  is  a  psychological  foundation  for  manual  training  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  All  educators  are  now  of  one  mind 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  the  cultivation  of  the  percep¬ 
tive  powers.  No  matter  what  system  of  philosophy  we  may  pro¬ 
fess,  we  are  all  agreed  that  knowledge  begins  in  perception.  The 
tactual  and  visual  perceptions  arc  by  far  the  most  important. 
“  The  former  of  these  gives  us  the  most  direct  mode  of  appre¬ 
hending  things,  the  latter  the  largest  grasp  of  external  things,  of 
any  of  the  modes  of  perception.”  *  The  progress  of  perception 
grows  with  the  increase  of  the  power  of  visual  and  tactual  dis¬ 
crimination.  Now  the  [)urpose  of  manual  education  is  [)rimarily 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Hence  drawing,  as  a  mode  of 

•Sully,  “  Outlines  of  Psychology.” 
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cultivating  visual  perception,  is  made  one  of  its  prominent 
features ;  and  the  introduction  of  tools  in  connection  with  wood, 
iron,  and  other  materials  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  so  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  hand  as  to  enable  the  mind  to  attain  to  a  larger  and 
more  exact  knowledge  of  things  as  they  exist  in  nature  and  are 
used  in  the  industrial  arts.  It  would  therefore  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  introduction  of  manual  work  into  the  schools  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  mind  itself. 
The  processes  of  manual  training  afford  a  better  means  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment  than  many  things 
which  now  find  place  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  Measure¬ 
ments,  comparisons,  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  mind,  hand  and  eye,  all  conduce  to  a  broader  mental 
culture  than  can  be  gotten  from  many  of  the  studies  wliich  usurp 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  pupils’  time. 

We  do  not  need  to  depend  wholly  upon  theory  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  view  of  manual  training.  Experience  has  shown 
that  manual  training  so  stimulates  the  general  intelligence  of 
pupils  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  laboratories  more  than  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  amount  of  text-book  work  which  it  supplants. 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  ample  testimony  to  this  effect.  The 
schools  of  a  generation  ago  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  schools 
of  to  day  as  to  teaching,  text-books,  and  other  appliances ;  but  no 
one  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  they  produced  men  and 
women  possessing  a  mental  and  moral  force  of  character  quite 
equal  to  those  of  our  own  time.  Is  not  this  largely  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  advantages  were  poorer  and  less 
time  was  spent  in  school,  the  boys  and  girls,  in  the  rural  life 
which  then  chiefly  prevailed,  were  brought  more  largely  into  con¬ 
tact  wdth  things  through  w'ork  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  home, 
and  their  mental  resources  were  thereby  increased  to  a  degree 
that  the  purely  intellectual  drill  and  the  memorizing  processes  of 
the  present  day  cannot  be  made  to  yield  ?  The  introduction  of 
sewing  into  the  girls’  school  of  this  city,  which  occupies  from  one 
to  two  hours  per  week,  has  in  no  way  impaired  the  results 
obtained  in  the  other  studies.  In  the  manual  training  school, 
the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  mathematics,  literature,  and  history 
is,  to  say  the  least,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  schools  of  a 
similar  grade  in  which  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  class-room 
work. 
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But  there  are  more  practical  reasons  for  making  manual  train¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  public  schools.  Its 
introduction  would  bring  our  education  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age.  No  one  will  deny 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  the  schools  minister  to  the 
actual  necessities  of  our  civilization.  Herljert  Spencer  declares 
that  “  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge  is  to  prepare 
us  for  complete  living,”  a  proposition  which  has  withstood  no 
small  amount  of  adverse  criticism ;  and  Emerson,  in  one  of  his 
wise  sentences,  says  that  “  the  great  object  of  education  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  object  of  life.”  If  we  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  these  maxims,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  objection  so  often 
urged,  that  the  education  given  in  the  schools  is  not  sufficiently 
practical.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  for  practical  ed¬ 
ucation  simply  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  I  })elieve  that  the 
education  of  a  community  should  have  direct  reference  to  its  so¬ 
cial  needs.  This  is  eminently  the  age  of  industrialism.  Science 
and  its  applications  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  life  reign 
supreme.  The  wealtK  power,  and  greatness  of  a  nation  depend 
upon  its  natural  resources  and  the  (juality  and  (quantity  of  its 
skilled  lalx)r.  As  Carlyle  says,  “The  proper  Epic  of  this  world  is 
not  now  ‘Arms  and  the  Man  no,  it  is  now  ‘Tools  and  the  Man 
that,  henceforth,  to  all  time,  is  now  our  E})ic.”  It  is  impossible 
for  the  schools  to  ignore  this  condition  of  things.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  train  boys  and  girls  to  be  mere  bread-winners,  but  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  education  we  give  to  them  confers  the 
power  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  of  life  u[)on  which  they 
must  sooner  or  later  enter.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
claim  that  the  public  school  gives  too  much  education  to  the  mas¬ 
ses  of  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  over-educate  any  human 
being.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
should  be  furnished.  We  must  train  (»ur  Ixjys  to  believe  in  work ; 
to  respect  work  ;  to  seek  work.  This  should  l>e  a  part  of  their 
education  ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  teach  them  trades  in  the 
public  schools,  but  to  broaden  the  general  culture  which  those 
schools  give  in  such  ways  that  the  young  people  shall  begin  their 
career  in  sympathy  with  the  social  conditions  which  surround 
them, —  will  seek  for  success,  independence,  happiness,  by  striv¬ 
ing,  not  against,  but  with  the  forces  which  compel  success  and  its 
rewards. 
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It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  best  means  of  doing  this  is 
to  put  manual  training  into  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools. 
As  at  present  constituted,  the  schools  are  directed  almost  wholly 
towards  a  literary  outcome.  The  traditions  of  the  past  are  still 
all-powerful  in  the  common  school  as  well  as  in  the  college.  We 
need  to  make  our  education  more  real.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
not  make  it  less  noble  and  refining,  but  we  shall  give  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  wider  vision  and  a  braver  heart,  and  we  shall  send  them 
forth  into  the  world  better  able  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  life 
and  to  discharge  its  duties  fitly  and  successfully. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  may  be  viewed.  The  great  (juestion  of  the  hour  is  the 
struggle  between  labor  and  w^ealth.  This  question  cannot  be  put 
out  of  sight.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  it  raises  is  to  elevate  the 
worker  himself.  What  the  working-man  is  seeking  is  a  larger 
participation  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry ;  but  this  can  only  be 
accom})lished  by  the  laborer  putting  more  skill  and  intelligence 
into  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  problem  for  eveiy  civilized 
nation  to-day  is  how^  the  largest  amount  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  given  to  its  industrial  population.  There  will  be  no 
peace  betw'een  labor  and  capital  until  labor  has  recognized  the 
necessity  for  intelligence,  and  capital  has  recognized  the  just 
rights  of  labor  enlightened  and  ennobled  by  knowledge.  What  is 
needed  is  to  bring  thought  and  labor  together ;  to  make  every 
worker  a  thinker  and  every  thinker  a  worker  ;  and  there  is  no 
place  where  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  in  the  school.  It  is  here 
that  enduring  principles  and  habits  can  l)est  be  formed.  We  talk 
a  good  deal  of  the  public  schools  as  the  nurseries  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  We  shall  have  a  better  right  to  make  this  claim  for  them 
w'hen  they  undertake  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the  actual  conditions 
of  existence ;  for  the  world  as  they  will  find  it,  —  a  world  in 
which  it  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  necessity  to  work,  and  in  which 
work,  animated  and  directed  by  the  power  which  comes  from  a 
well-trained  mind,  cannot  fail  of  its  just  appreciation  and  reward. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  w  Inch  w'ould  accrue  from  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  j)ublic  schools,  but  to 
which  only  the  briefest  allusion  can  be  made  in  this  place.  Not 
the  least  of  these  advantages  would  be  the  larger  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  support  wdiich  the  schools  would  receive  from  the  gen- 
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eral  public.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  conceal  the  growing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  many  of  the  features  of  the  public  school  system. 
Some  of  these  objections  are  no  doubt  ill  founded  ;  but  there  are 
others  to  which  no  valid  answer  can  be  made.  What  the  people 
want  is  schools  more  in  accordance  with  the  real  needs  of  society 
and  the  principles  which  the  advance  of  scientific  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  demand.  Nearly  every  city  experiences  difiiculty  in 
getting  the  appropriations  which  are  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population  and  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
I  believe  a  larger  degree  of  sympathy  and  su[)port  for  the  public 
schools  would  l)e  obtoined  if  we  could  only  make  up  our  minds  to 
set  aside  the  antiquated  and  useless  work  that  is  required  of 
pupils,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it  more  rational  methods  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  training.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  the  period  of 
school  attendance  would  be  considerably  prolonged  by  such  a 
course.  The  lament  in  every  large  city  is  that  the  mass  of  the 
children  spend  so  little  time  in  the  schools.  The  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  are  in  the  primary  grades,  the  few  thousands  in  the  upper 
grades  and  high  schools.  The  people,  I  think,  would  be  quick 
to  discover  the  advantages  of  giving  their  children  more  educa¬ 
tion  if  this  education  could  be  made  better  in  (juality,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  more  available  for  the  practical  uses  of  life.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  introduction  of  manual  education  would  do 
more  to  rid  the  schools  of  tasks  upon  which  the  time  of  the  pupils 
now  runs  to  waste  than  anything  we  could  do  for  them.  The 
eight  years  of  the  common  school  course  should  certainly  yield 
better  results  than  are  now  obtained.  A  great  deal  that  we  per¬ 
sist  in  regarding  as  absolutely  essential  will  sooner  or  later  have 
to  be  discarded,  and  the  modification  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  here  indicated  will,  I  am 
sure,  tend  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this  l)etter  day. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  a})ply  the  principles  out¬ 
lined  above  in  our  own  schools,  during  the  past  five  years,  have 
created  so  much  interest  that  it  seems  desirable  to  recite  briefly 
how  far  and  in  what  directions  the  work  of  organizing  the  in¬ 
struction  and  training  has  proceeded. 

The  manual  training  now  given  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  is 
embraced  in  the  following  departments  : 

1.,  Manual  Training  School. 
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2.  Industrial  Art  School. 

3.  Sewing  in  Girls’  Schools. 

4.  Cookery  in  Girls’  Schools. 

5.  The  Kindergartens. 

To  these  might  be  added  clay  modelling  and  paper  folding^ 
and  cutting,  which  have  been  gradually  finding  their  way  into 
the  primary  schools ;  but  as  these  branches  have  not  yet  been  sys¬ 
tematically  developed  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  established 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  ... 

A  stiitement  of  the  j)resent  condition  of  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  will,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable. 

The  manual  training  school  provides  a  three  years’  course  of 
instruction  in  some  respects  parallel  with  that  given  in  the  high 
school.  It  is  less  extended  in  the  dej)artments  of  language,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  mathematics,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  courses  in 
manual  training  and  drawing  w’hich  are  its  special  features. 
Boys  are  admitted  after  having  finished  the  grammar  school  course 
on  precisely  the  same  standard  as  is  prescribed  for  admission  to 
the  high  school.  The  first  class  w  as  graduated  last  year.  The 
instruction  is  arranged  in  five  courses : 

1.  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Science. 

3.  Mathematics. 

4.  Drawing. 

5.  Manual  Training. 

While  the  course  in  manual  training  and  the  couVse  in  drawing 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  school,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  others  are  not  neglected.  On  account  of  its  novel¬ 
ty,  the  manual  training  is  apt  to  make  the  strongest  impression 
upon  visitors,  and  they  do  not  always  discover  that  the  literary 
and  scientific  training  are  just  as  fully  recognized  and  provided 
for.  Anything  like  a  one-sided  culture  is  carefully  avoided,  the 
aim  of  the  school  being  to  give  to  each  branch,  whether  scholastic 
or  manual,  such  relative  importance  as  shall  lead  to  a  fuller  and 
more  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  l)ody  than  has  been 
possible  under  the  old  systems  of  secondary  education. 

The  success  wdiich  has  .attended  the  manual  training  school 
from  the  first  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  it  is  organized  and  conducted.  Beginning  a 
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little  more  than  three  years  ago,  in  a  very  humble  way,  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  j)ublic  confidence  and  approval.  It  has  more 
than  justified  every  claim  that  was  made  in  its  behalf.  Every 
available  foot  of  space  is  now  occupied,  and  it  may  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  nearly  all  the  pupils  who 
will  be  applying  for  admission  next  term. 


MORDN. 

HY  RETTA  A.  HOYLES. 

Mind  in  its  own  secret  workshop, 

Who  may  behold  and  explain? 

Silent,  alone,  lives  the  spirit. 
Threading  the  looms  of  the  brain. 
Plying  life’s  magical  shuttles, 
Weaving  the  thought-fabric  fine, 

Ere  it  takes  shape  in  the  outward, 
Apart  from  the  me  and  the  mine. 

Mirrored  in  deeds  or  in  glances. 
Feeling  and  fancy  shine  clear. 

Words  more  directly  build  pathways, 
Shadowless,  certain,  and  near. 

They’  are  the  hand-touch  of  spirit. 
Waves  which  the  heart-waters  roll, 
Flashes  of  light  from  the  brain-wheels 
Doors  to  the  house  of  the  soul — 

Halls  to  the  Innermost  fortress,  • 
Keys  to  the  cells  where  self  broods. 
Bells  from  the  soul-temple’s  turrets. 
Kinging  the  changes  of  moods  ; 

Spring  rains  or  tempests  destructive, 
Honey  or  sting  of  the  bee, 

Weaiwns  the  subtlest  and  keenest, 
C’harm-gifls  for  thee  and  for  me. 
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ASTER  comes  on  the  29th  of  March  this  year. 

IN  our  next  number,  Hoii.  John  D.  Long,  ex-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts,rwill  have  an  article  concerning  his  own  education  which  will 
stir  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  readers  as  the  sound  of  a  bugle  stirs  the 
heart  of  the  soldier. 

The  interesting  article  by  Professor  Conway  MacMillan  on  “  A 
Three  Months’  Course  in  Botany,”  the  first  half  of  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  in  this  number,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Minneapolis,  on  March  6, 
1890.  VV’e  print  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  was  soon  after 
sent  to  us.  VVe  make  the  statement  of  date  because  a  writer  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  brought  out  one  of  the  points 
which  is  set  forth  in  this  article.  Professor  MacMillan  is  State 
Botanist  for  Minnesota. 

ri'^HE  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Battles  on  “  Color  Perception 
-1-  of  the  Blind,”  which  appears  elsewhere,  receives  additional  in¬ 
terest  from  the  hearty  endorsement  of  M.  Anagnos,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  which  is  situated  in  South 
Boston.  He  says,  after  reading  the  manuscript:  “  The  subject  matter 
is  well  chosen  and  the  conclusions  are  correct  and  in  accord  with  my 
own  observation  and  experience.” 

The  New  England  schoolmaster  seems  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention  for  one  so  insular,  so  ignorant  and  so  isolated.  We 
must  really  start  the  poor  fellow  West  to  get  his  sleepy  eyes  open.  For 
does  not  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Pedagogy  gravely  inform  us  that,  “  half 
a  dozen  states  of  the  middle  West,  have  an  incomparably  better  educa¬ 
tional  system  than  any  New  England  State.”  Gently,  brother ; 
gently  !  Touch  off  these  long  words  gently  ! 

After  reading  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould’s  carefully  prepared 
articles  in  Education  on  “  Robert  College,”  and  “  Bulgaria  under 
Prince  Alexander,”  the  ex-Prince  of  Bulgaria  declares  that  he  fully 
shares  the  author’s  “  opinion  concerning  the  helpful  influence  which 
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I  Robert  College  has  had  upon  the  educational  development  of  a  con¬ 

siderable  number  of  his  former  subjects.”  He  also,  through  his  cabinet 
councillor,  A.  Menges,  expresses,  his  indebtedness  to  the  author  “  for 
the  kind  description  of  the  time  of  his  reign,  and  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  unparalleled  difficulties  with  which  he  continuallv  had  to  con- 
I  tend.” 

li 

The  article  by  President  Thwing  which  appears  in  this  number  of 
Education  is  condensed  from  his  recent  inaugural  (Feb.  4,)  on 
becoming  President  of  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleveland, 

I  Ohio.  At  our  request  he  sent  us  the  subject  matter  and  later  revised 

'  the  proofs.  The  University  has  already  nearly  one  thousand  students. 

,  We  congratidate  Dr.  Thwing  upon  the  auspicious  outlook  of  the  Uni- 

1  versity  and  also  upon  the  birth  of  his  tirst-born  son,  which  event 

happened  sixteen  days  after  his  inauguration. 

rr’^HAT  the  National  Educational  Association  will  have  a  great 
-L  meeting  at  Toronto,  next  July,  goes  without  saying.  Everybody 
knows  it  will  be.  But  to  this  end  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  will  need 
to  be  done  by  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  However  we 
have  full  faith  in  those  who  have  this  work  to  do,  and  if  each  is  push¬ 
ing  his  special  department  now  as  Frank  E.  Plummer  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  pushing  that  of  Secondary  Instruction,  the  meeting  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  grand  success. 

Have  you  read  Black  Beauty?  Are  you  a  lover  of  animals.^ 
Then  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  their  needless 
suffering.  How  many,  otherwise  excellent  people,  have  apparently  no 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  a  horse.  We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Angell  is  working  so  hard  to  get  an  act  through  the  Massachusetts  Leg¬ 
islature  to  prevent  the  barbarous  practice  of  docking  horses’  tails. 
Every  teacher  should  work  along  the  same  lines. 

IN  view  of  the  “boom”  for  the  specializing  of  instruction,  it  is  w'eH 
enough  to  fall  back  on  words  like  these,  from  Froeble’s  “Educa¬ 
tion  of  Man  ”  ;  — 

“God  neither  engrafts  nor  inoculates.  He  developes  the  most 
trivial  and  important  things  in  continually  ascending  series  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  eternal  self-graded  and  .self-developing  laws.”  “  Who¬ 
ever  has  been  cultivated  to  genuine  humanity  is  also  educated  for  each 
particular  requirement  and  need  in  civil  and  social  life.” 


The  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  of  which 
Supt.  Ray  Greene  Ilulin^  of  New  Bedford  is  President,  will  hold 
its62d  annual  meeting;  at  Bethlehem,  N.  II.,  July  6-9,  1891.  From  the 
programme  as  made  out  it  promises  to  he  a  feast  of  fat  things.  Among 
those  making  addresses,  or  delivering  lectures  are  to  he  Drs.  \Vm.  T. 
Harris,  C.  P.  F.  Bancroft,  C.  Wesley  Emerson,  Edward  M.  Hartwell 
and  Charles  J.  Enebuske;  Pres.  Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde;  Profs.  Josiah 
Royce  and  Calvin  M.  Woodward;  Senator-elect  J.  C.  Gallinger,  Gen. 
Geo.  J.  Cruft  and  others.  Dr.  Harris  will  take  as  his  theme;  “  Voca¬ 
tion  vs.  Culture;  or  the  two  aspects  of  Education.”  Fortunate  will 
those  teachers  be  next  July  who  can  combine  the  views  and  breezes  of 
Bethlehem  with  so  rich  an  intellectual  repast. 


ANUAL  TRAINING  is 


educators,  and 

XVJL  certain  definite  forms  are  crvstalizing  into  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Boston  has  now  decided  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
manual  training  high  school.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  this  term 
is  too  indefinite  and  the  disposition  in  Boston  is  to  call  the  new  school 
“The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.”  The  committee  contemplate  buy¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  land  on  the  Back  Bay  and  erecting  a  building,  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  of  brick,  and  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  for  this  purpose. 
This  new  school  will  take  rank  with  the  Latin  School  and  the  English 
High  School,  and  the  boys  on  graduating  from  the  grammar  schools, 
will  elect  to  go  to  one  of  the  three  as  they  may  choose.  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Capen,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Manual  Training,  has  the 
matter  in  charge. 


The  city  of  providence  has  also  decided  to  establish  a  first 
class  manual  training  high  school.  It  has  secured  an  eligible 
lot  of  land  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  build  a  fine  building.  The 
Summer  schools  also  are  to  introduce  the  Sloyd  system  the  coming 
season.  Martha's  Vineyard  has  engaged  Mr.  Ever¬ 

ett  Schwartz,  teacher  of  Sloyd  in  the  Comins  School,  Boston,  as  in¬ 
structor,  and  the  Glens  J^'alls  Summer  School  has  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Larsson,  teacher  of  Sloyd  in  the  Warrenton  Street  Manual 
Training  School  of  this  city.  These  several  movements  indicate  the 
drift  of  sentiment  upon  the  subject. 


HE  TYPEWRITER  IN  SCHOOLS 


is  an  important  improve- 
-1-  ment  just  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  our  educational  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  is  not  now  for  its  industrial  value,  but  for  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  that  this  plea  is  entered.  Everybody  knows  that  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  in  all  departments  of  business  is  rapidly  increasing.  It 
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is  indispensable  to  the  lawyer,  the  minister  and  the  merchant.  It  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place  in  the  family.  For  social  as  well  as  for  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  it  will  soon  prove  a  real  necessity.  Its  educa¬ 
tional  power  is  not,  however,  yet  appreciated.  For  use  in  every  high 
school  and  every  high  grade  grammar  school  its  value  in  learning  to 
spell,  punctuate,  to  paragraph  and  to  capitalize  is  second  to  no  other 
means  or  device.  If  it  could  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  writing  their  ex¬ 
ercises,  their  essays  and  their  examinations,  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  by  no  other  means  could  so  rapid  improvement  be  made.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  prophetic  ken  to  foresee  that  before  many  years  this  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  in  as  universal  use  iti  the  schoolroom  as  the  chart,  the 
globe,  and  the  blackboard  now  are. 


Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  apparently  saves  her  critics  the  trouble  of 
analyzing  her  mental  constitution  by  the  statement; — “  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  literary  question."  As  if  Christianity  meant  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  body  of  Oriental  literature  we  call  the  Bible  and  its  cor¬ 
respondence  with  our  thought.  Of  course,  the  Biblical  literature 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Christian  and  its  antecedent 
Hebrew  religion  ;  the  New  Testament  leading  the  majestic  procession 
of  Christian  literature  which,  in  its  direct  and  indirect  infiuence  has 
moulded  the  civilization  of  the  modern  world.  But  none  save  a  mental 
constitution  capturetl,  interpenetrated  and  overpowered  by  the  literary 
spirit,  would  seriously  entertain  the  notion  that  the  Christian  religion 
and  civilization  were  created  by  the  five  hundred  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  Christianity  is,  primarily,  an  imposing  ’  perfionality  in 
character  and  action ;  an  inspired  being,  dominated  by  tbe  eternal 
truths  of  God,  duty  and  immortality.  So  the  Bible  is  not  a  literature, 
in  the  scholastic  sense,  but  a  library  grouped  round  a  Divine  Being  and 
a  series  of  wonderful  personalities,  whom  it  only  partially  represents. 
This  declaration  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  inevitable  failure  of  the 
purely  literary  mind  to  grasp,  or  even  apprehend  or  fairly  estimate  the 
prodigious  power  of  human  personality,  which  is  the  central  fact,  not 
only  in  religion  but  in  history,  sociology,  government,  education,  in 
all  literature  that  resists  the  ravages  of  time. 

Every  friend  of  public  school  education  in  New’  England  is  glad 
that  Superintendent  Balliet  has  resisted  the  wooing  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  of  his  native  state  and  decided  to  remain  in  the  charming  city 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  no  w’ay  could 
Superintendent  Balliet  give  better  proof  that  he  fully  comprehends  the 
advantages  of  a  city  of  moderate  size  for  the  working  out  of  the  best 
results  in  public  school  education.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  a  growing 
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city  of  50,000  people  is  not  somewhat  cumbrous  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  best  work  done  by  Col.  Parker  was  in  a  good  New  England  towm 
of  10,000;  with  a  population  representing  the  diflerent  elements  of  our 
American  society.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  great  city  to  harmonize, 
overlook  or  in  any  way  vitally  superintend  school  work.  It  invariably 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  principals  of  separate  schools,  each  of  whom 
becomes  a  little  superintendent,  sorely  tempted  to  play  to  his  patrons, 
which  too  often  means,  “  playing  to  the  pit.”  The  great  contrasts  in 
the  character,  environment  and  probable  occupations  of  the  pupils  fur¬ 
nish  an  endless  cause  of  wrangling  in  the  school  board,  while  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  if  not  for  plunder,  at  least  for  working  up  a  little  public  repu¬ 
tation  attract  to  this  assembly  a  crowd  of  municipal  incompetents. 
Hence,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  an  American  metropolitan  city 
is  rarely  a  distinguished  educator,  but  rather  a  public  official  of  suffi¬ 
cient  tact  to  sustain  himself  amid  the  distracting  influences  of  such  a 
position.  It  is  well  that  Superintendent  Balliet,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  our  younger  educators,  has  the  good  sense  to  remain  where 
a  system  of  schools  can  be  made  an  object-lesson  for  the  whole  country. 

NO  department  of  our  popular  education  is  in  such  desperate  need 
of  thorough  overhauling  as  what  is  called  “The  Art  Depart¬ 
ment”  in  the  average  female  seminary,  not  to  say  the  young  woman’s 
college.  It  has  been  our  painful  privilege  during  the  past  ten  years,  to 
look  in  upon  this  sacred  precinct  in  a  great  number  of  institutions, 
many  of  them  in  the  southern  states.  We  remember  but  two  or  three 
where  we  found  even  a  pretense  of  anything  beyond  tHe  regulation 
picture-making  which  tills  the  seminary  show-room  at  commencement ; 
the  individual  performance  at  first  hung  in  the  home  parlor,  after  a 
little  experience  with  real  pictures  ascending  to  the  artist’s  private 
room,  and,  on  her  return  from  her  first  European  tour,  graduating  to 
the  attic.  What  peculiar  idiosyncracy  in  the  managers  of  these,  in 
other  respects,  often  creditable  schools  prevents  the  introduction  there 
of  the  beautiful  systems  now  worked  with  such  credit  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  great  cities,  waking  up  the  ;esthetic  faculty  and  sending 
thousands  of  children  from  school  with  new  enthusiasm  for  beautifying 
the  home,  steadily  uplifting  the  popular  taste  and  releasing  our  manu¬ 
factures  anti  ornamental  designs  from  their  old  slavery  to  European 
models,  we  cannot  comprehend.  Perhaps  it  has  some  relation  to  the 
other  unexplained  fact  that,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  no  female 
seminary  or  exclusively  woman’s  college  in  the  country  has  anything 
like  a  thorough  normal  department,  comparable  to  the  city  training  and 
state  normal  school.  And  this  “in  the  face  and  eyes”  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  new  woman’s  ways  of  earning  an  hon- 
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orablc  support  require  just  this  sort  of  art  trainiiij;  that  the  student  in 
these  schools  never  gets,  and  thousands  of  scholarly  young  women  are 
every  year  sent  out  of  these  colleges  into  the  most  responsible  positions 
as  teachers,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  education,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  wonderful  natural  methods  of  instruction  which  have 
revolutionized  the  school  keeping  of  our  time,  with  only  the  knowledge 
of  practical  pedagogy  gained  from  watching  the  methods  of  professors 
who  have  never  realized  the  importance  of  special  training  in  the  most 
difficult  of  the  professions. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


ENGLAND. 

Secondary  Schools.  The  provision  for  secondary  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  France,  Germany  or  the 
United  States  and  much  less  than  that  of  Scotland. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
of  high  standards  among  the  existing  schools  of  this  class.  The  “  Col¬ 
lege  of  Preceptors”  is  a  society  which  has  been  particularly  active  in 
this  work  although  it  was  formed  especially  to  promote  a  higher  order 
of  training  for  teachers.  Twice  in  each  year  the  Society  holds  exami¬ 
nations  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  gives  certificates  to  success¬ 
ful  candidates.  The  number  of  candidates  increases  steadily  each  year; 
in  1890  it  was  15,535  which  number  79*2  pvr  cent  obtained  cer¬ 
tificates. 

The  Christmas  examination  of  teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas 
took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  and  four  following  days,  and 
was  attended  by  ninety-seven  candidates,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  men 
and  fortv-five  women.  The  subjects  of  examination  included  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Scripture  History,  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  English  History,  (ieography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
Trigonometry.  Analytical  Geometry,  Latin,  (ireek,  French,  (ierinan. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Animal  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Chemistry, 
Drawing  and  Music,  On  the  results  of  this  examination,  three  candi¬ 
dates  obtained  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate,  and  twenty-seven  that  of 
Associate.  The  “Doreck”  scholarship  of  $100  was  awarded  and  the 
prize  of  $50  for  the  best  candidate  in  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

Technical  Education  is  just  now  the  department  which  excites  most 
attention  in  England. 

The  London  County  Council  has  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
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decide  on  the  best  way  of  utilizing  the  receipts  from  the  new  taxes  on 
beer  and  spirits.  Of  the  $815,000  realized,  $700,000  has  already  gone 
to  assist  the  over-burdened  ratepayers.  The  remaining  $i  15,000,  and 
the  application  of  the  $815,000  expected  to  he  received  in  1891-2,  have 
therefore  received  the  sole  attention  of  the  committee.  They  have 
decided  to  devote  the  $115,000  to  the  furtherance  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion  in  London.  The  University  Extension  scheme  gets  $2,500  with 
which  lectures  are  to  be  organized  for  artisans  at  low  rates  of  admis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  1891-2,  and  so  long  as  an  adequate  amount 
mav  he  received  from  the  go\ernment  for  the  purpose,  a  sum  be 
determined  each  year,  which  in  no  case  is  to  exceed  the  estimated 
produce  of  a  penny  rate,  to  he  devoted  to  technical  education  in  Lon¬ 
don.  A  standing  committee  wilt  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  application  of  the  money  devoted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Council  to  that  purpose,  and  generally  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

London  Schools'  Dinners  Association.  The  resources  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  severe  weather  of  the 
winter.  The  work  is  carried  on  with  great  prudence  and  economy  but 
requires  under  the  extra  demand  $500  a  week  for  its  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses. 

Training  of  Teachers.  A  very  important  change  has  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  government  examination  for  teachers  which  not  only 
promises  a  much  more  liberal  order  of  training,  but  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  securing  professional  recognition. 

Henceforth  the  examination  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  —  the  one 
purely  professional,  the  other  general  or  academic.  The  first  com¬ 
prises  reading,  recitation  of  literary  selections,  penmanship,  school 
management,  v'ocal  music,  and  a  few  other  professional  subjects,  and  is 
of  course  kept  in  the  heads  of  the  Department.  The  other  is  general 
or  academic,  and  comprises  those  subjects  which  belong  alike  to  all 
schemes  of  liberal  education,  and  which  students  in  training  colleges 
may  pursue  in  common  with  other  students  who  do  not  intend  to  be 
schoolmasters.  At  the  head  of  the  syllabus  of  the  second  part,  in  the 
three  years  for  which  the  syllabus  provides,  we  read  the  following;  — 

“  Students  in  training  colleges  who  in  their  first  year  pass  in  any 
British  university  a  preliminary  or  other  examination  approved  by  the 
Department,  and  students  in  training  colleges  who,  in  their  second  or 
third  year,  pass  in  any  British  university  an  advanced  examination 
approved  by  the  Department,  will  not  be  required  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  in  those  portions  of  Part  11.  of  this  syllabus 
which  were  included  in  that  university  examination.”  This  arrange- 
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ment  has  grown  out  of  the  manifest  desire  of  teachers  to  secure  univer¬ 
sity  degrees. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  desire  prevailed  that  of  late  years  as  many 
as  from  twelve  to  twenty  students  per  annum  from  the  best  colleges, 
have  matriculated  at  London  either  in  the  first  or  the  honors  division, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  This  spirit  and  the  Teacher’s  Registra¬ 
tion  bill  now  before  Parliament  prove  the  determination  of  the  teachers 
to  raise  the  standard  of  their  calling. 

Discovery  of  a  Manuscript  by  Aristotle.  The  greatest  literary  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  day  is  the  discovery  of  the  very  nearly  complete  text  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  attributed  by  every  writer  of 
antiquity  who  quoted  it  to  Aristotle.  The  British  Museum  acquired 
not  very  long  ago  a  collection  of  papyrus  rolls.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  contents  of  these  rolls  when  they  were  acquired,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  came  to  be  examined  closely  by  the  experts  of  the  museum 
that  it  was  found  that  three  of  them  contained  the  text,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  except  in  detached  fragments,  of  the  treati.se  on  the  constitution 
of  Athens.  It  has  been  recovered  very  nearly  in  a  complete  form, 
though  the  opening  is  missing  and  the  concluding  chapters  are  sadly 
mutilated.  It  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  learned  in  Greek  palaeo¬ 
graphy  on  the  original  payprus  in  the  British  Museum  ;  fac  similes  will 
shortly  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  learned  world  ;  and  the  text  itself  has 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  authority,  together  with  a  scholarly  introduction  and 
copious  illustrative  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts. 

EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  development  of  their  educational  systems  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  growth  of  the  Australian  colonies.  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  have  long  attracted  attention 
by  their  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  this  respect. 

The  South  Australian  system  furnishes  also  many  instructive  lessons. 

In  this  colony,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about  320,000  people, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  amount  of 
school  accommodation,  the  number  of  schools  having  increased  by 
nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  having  reached,  at  the  close  of  1S89,  the 
gross  total  of  540.  These  are  described  as  of  two  kinds,  public  and 
provisional;  and  the  teaching  staH*  employed  in  them — composed,  as 
in  England,  of  head  teachers,  assistants,  pupil-teachers,  and  monitors 
—  numbered  at  Christmas  last  1,076  in  all,  or,  as  near  as  may  be,  an 
average  of  two  for  each  school.  A  goodly  proportion  of  the  schools 
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have  been  built  by  loan,  and  many  more  have  been  improved  by  public 
money. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  loan  is  large,  exceeding  24s  a  head  of  the 
gross  population  (against  17s,  the  corresponding  figure  in  England  and 
Wales)  ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  (nearly  four-fifths  of  which 
is  borne  directly  by  the  state)  works  out  to  over  £3  i6s  per  capita  of 
average  attendance. 

The  attendance  is  compulsory  under  the  management  of  some  eighty 
so-called  hoards  of  advice,  whose  duties  appear  to  extend  to  a  general 
oversight  of  the  buildings,  the  staff,  the  instruction,  the  results,  and 
remission  of  fees  as  well  as  of  the  attendance.  Although  under  the 
compulsory  powers  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
regularity  since  18S0,  there  has  been  actually  a  slight  falling  oH'  in  the 
past  two  years;  and  whilst  in  England  the  average  attendance  at  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  just  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figure  in  South  Australia  is  one  in  eleven.  Practically  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  remain  in  school  till  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  rule  of  the  colony 
is  to  charge  fees,  and  indeed,  somewhat  high  fees,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  parents  do  not  declare  their  inability  to  find  the  money;  the  fees 
actually  paid  last  year  by  the  parents  amount  to  over  i  7s  per  capita  of 
average  attendance,  the  state  provides  the  fees  for  about  a  fifth  of  the 
children  attending  school,  although  the  report  puts  it  as  a  “gratifying’’ 
fact  that  the  number  of  free  scholars  had  declined  by  nearly  a  sixth  in 
the  previous  year.  ■ 

The  curriculum  adopted  in  South  Australia  is  both  full  and  rational. 
The  reading  is  to  he  taught  upon  the  only  true  principles  —  those  of 
making  the  sense  understood  and  of  causing  a  particular  rendering  to 
be  imitated.  Additional  reading  hooks,  too,  are  used  to  impart  variety 
and  interest  to  the  exercise.  The  results  which  are  gauged  under  the 
separate  heads  of  general  accuracy  and  expression,  appear  to  he,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  Spelling  is  taught  through  the  practice  of  fre¬ 
quent  transcription  from  print  as  well  as  from  dictation  and  a  certain 
amount  of  learning  by  heart.  The  dictation  is  said  not  to  be  strong. 
The  syllabus  of  arithmetic  is  specially  well  and  scientifically  drawn  up. 
Concrete  quantities  come  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  teaching, 
whilst  large  numbers  are  postponed  to  a  much  later  stage. 

Drawing  is  compulsory,  and  seems  to  be  making  fair  progress, 
although  only  begun  two  years  ago.  Science  is  also  compulsory  ;  but 
the  same  difficulty  besets  its  teaching  in  South  Australia  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try —  the  teachers  themselves  need  to  he  taught. 

A  well-considered  superannuation  scheme  is  at  work  in  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  seven  annuitants  at  this  moment  are  drawing  from  the  fund 
over  $665  a  year  apiece.  The  fund  depends  solely  on  the  teacher’s 
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own  subscriptions.  The  359,000  acres  of  land  dedicated  to  school  pur¬ 
poses,  although  now  yielding  only  an  average  rent  of  8]  d  an  acre 
will,  one  of  these  days,  form  a  grand  educational  endowment  for  the 
colony.  “  Arbor  Day,”  was  instituted  a  year  ago  and  became  a  popu¬ 
lar  institution  from  its  very  birth. 

GERMANY. 

Results  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  The  London  Journal  of 
Education  is  authority  for  the  following  information. 

The  committee  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  resolved  upon  in 
the  Conference,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Berlin  on  January  6th.  The 
committee  consists  of  Geheimrat  Hinzpeter,  as  chairman;  Dr. 
Schrador,  Curator  of  the  Halle  University,  as  vice-chairman;  Dr. 
Fiedler,  of  Breslau ;  Dr.  Graf,  of  Elberfeild ;  Dr.  Kropatscheck  of 
Berlin ;  Dr.  Schlee,  director  of  the  Realgymnasium  of  Altona,  and  Dr. 
Uhlhorn  of  Hanover.  The  members  of  the  council  for  education  are 
not  on  the  reform  committe,  but  several  of  them  are  appointed  to  draw 
up  the  report.  The  committee  agreed  as  to  the  reforms  necessary  for 
raising  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher,  and  on  the  conditions  for  the 
right  to  one  year’s  military  service.  The  next  general  meeting  is  to  he 
held  in  February,  and  meanwhile  the  work  of  reform  is  to  be  furthered 
by  private  consultations. 

Reforms  have  already  been  initiated  in  Wurtemberg  Gymnasia. 
They  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  of  which  Class  I.  is  the  lowest.  The 
chief  alteration  is  that  Latin  is  to  be  begun  in  Class  II.,  instead  of  Class 
I.,  in  which  the  average  age  is  eight.  In  the  lowest  class,  the  time  is 
to  be  spent  in  mastering  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithme¬ 
tic.  Also,  Greek  is  to  be  begun  in  the  fifth,  instead  of  the  fourth,  the 
average  age  of  which  is  eleven.  Then  the  time  devoted  to  classics  is 
to  be  curtailed  in  all  classes,  so  that  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  not 
more  than  ten  hours,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  not  more  than  eight 
hours  are  given  to  classics  in  the  week.  This  means  a  reduction  from 
102  hours  to  82  hours  in  all  the  classes  reckoned  together.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  school  hours  is  not  to  be  diminished,  but  the  time  saved  is  to  be 
given  to  other  subjects.  German  is  to  have  28  hours  as  against  26, 
French  18  instead  of  16,  mathematics  39  instead  of  37,  physiography 
16  instead  of  10  and  obligatory  drawing  in  classes  IV.  to  VI.,  seven 
hours,  whereas  before  no  time  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  reform  programme  is  the  emphasis  laid  on 
making  grammar  the  handmaid  of  literature,  on  mastering  the  text, 
and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  grammar  by  study  of  it  rather  than 
making  grammar  an  aim  in  itself.  The  official  publications  point  out 
the  fact  that  these  alterations  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  that 
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the  Wurtemberg  educational  authorities  consider  the  time  not  yet  ripe 
for  extensive  reforms  ;  more  especially  as  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Berlin  School  Conference  really  tend  to  make  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  Wurtemhurg.  For  instance,  the  gym¬ 
nasium  in  Wurtemberg  has  no  Latin  essay,  and  the  division  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  into  gymnasia  and  non-classical  Realschulen  is  already 
carried  out. 

Students  in  German  Universities.  In  the  German  Universities 
there  are  at  present  28,711  matriculated  students.  Of  these,  5,494 
are  students  of  theology  (1,221  Catholic,  4,273  Protestant)  7,263 
of  law,  8,776  of  medicine,  and  7,178  of  the  philosophical  faculty  (this 
includes  natural  science,  philology,  classics,  history,  and  mathematics, 
as  well  as  philosophy  proper. )  Berlin  has  5,527,  Bonn  1,219,  l^reslau 
1,246,  Erlangen  1,054,  Freiburg  931,  Giessen  549,  Gottingen  890, 
Greisswald  773,  Halle  1,585,  Heidelberg  970,  Jena  604,  Leipzig  3,458, 
Marburg  855,  Munich  3,382,  Munster  385,  Rostock  37G  Strassburg 
947,  Tubingen  1,250,  Wurzburg  1,544. 

The  medical  faculty  in  Berlin  gives  notice  that  the  possession  of  a 
transatlantic  doctor’s  diploma  does  not  authorize  the  possessor  to  take 
the  title  after  his  matriculation  as  student  of  a  German  University.  The 
faculty  justities  this  notice  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  genuine  and  bogus  institutions  in  America. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 

Celt  in  English  Art,  The.  Grant 
Allen.  Fortniyhtly,  Jan.  “Whatever 
things  are  sublime,  whatever  things 
are  vast,  whatever  things  are  magical, 
whatever  things  are  fanciful  in  our 
national  literature,  we  owe  them  to 
the  Celt  and  the  Celt  only.  Teutonic 
art  represents  somebody  or  some¬ 
thing;  to  the  Celtic  type  of  artist,  the 
picture  itself  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
all.  Teutonic  art  is  imitative,  Celtic 
art  is  decorative.” 

Christianity  and  Buddhism.  Max 
Milller.  Aew  Beri'eic,  January.  Many 
similarities,  but  the  differences  more 
strange  than  the  coincidences.  “If 
we  translated  Buddhism  into  Christi- 


Bilderschrift  der  Eskimo.  J.  Adri¬ 
an  Jacobsen.  Ausland,  Jan.  5.  All 
people  have  felt  need  of  not  letting 
memory  of  their  wars  and  heroic  deeds 
be  forgotten.  If  no  writing,  tradition 
and  poetical  myth.  Perhaps  forma¬ 
tion  of  writing  largely  due  to  this  de¬ 
sire.  The  Esquimaux  write  by  pic¬ 
tures  on  weapons  and  utensils  with 
the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  or  the 
teeth  of  walrus. 

Blind,  Care  and  Education  of  the. 
Edinburgh.,  January.  Braille's  sys¬ 
tem  of  raised  points  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  separating  the  blind  from 
others,  though  they  like  this,  enjoying 
its  secrecy. 
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auity,  it  would  be  a  belief  in  the  Sec-  | 
ond  person,  and  a  complete  denial  of  | 
the  First. — In  comparative  theology,  i 
as  in  comparative  philology,  many  | 
things  are  alike,  and  yet  difierent  in 
origin;  many  things  seem  unlike,  and  \ 
yet  spring  from  a  common  source.”  ; 
Esoteric  Buddhism  does  good  if  it 
“  makes  people  see  that  trutli  does  not  1 
depend  on  majorities,  that  truth  does 
not  depend  on  antiquity,  and  that  ^ 
truth  does  not  cease  to  he  truth  he-  j 
cause  it  is  held  by  others  besides  our-  j 
selves.”  j 

Church  and  State.  Brother  Azari¬ 
ns.  Catholic  Monthly,  Jan.  “  Young  | 
men  and  young  women  are  not  in  po-  | 
sition  to  take  in  both  sides  of  religious,  i 
philosophical  or  historical  (piestions ;  | 
they  lack  maturity  of  Judgment  and 
the  information  essential  to  determine  | 
truth  from  error."  | 

College  Pulpits.  J.  O.  Murray.  i 
Homiletic,  February.  “  Sermons  on 
‘  Manliness '  are  so  often  preached 
that  they  are  a  drug  in  tlie  market,  j 
Defences  of  the  faith  against  Philoso-  ' 
phy  ‘  falsely  so-called,' discourses  on 
the  ‘Conflict  between  Science  atid  Ke- 
ligion,'  or  on  the  dangers  beset titig 
young  men,  are  worn-out  themes  (tf 
preaching.” 

Discontent,  An  Age  of.  James  ’ 
Bryce.  Contemporary,  January.  “The 
process  of  change  which  has  made  i 
England,  under  the  form  of  an  anar-  ; 
chy,  an  almost  pure  democracy,  has 
brought  no  sense  of  tinality,  no  polit¬ 
ical  repose  and  satisfaction  with  it.  ; 
Americans  are  at  all  limes  more  bouy- 
ant  and  sanguine  than  either  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  any  continental  nation,  they 
have  the  honor  <if  being  among  civi¬ 
lized  people  that  which  has  the  fnll- 
est  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity  as 
well  as  in  the  destinies  of  their  own 
republic.” 

Economic  (iettgraphy,  Tlie  Teach¬ 
ing  of.  Miss  E.  M.  (derke.  Hnhlin, 
January.  Economic  «»r  commercial 
geography,  defined  as  physical  geo-  ; 
graphy  modified  bj’  human  agency.  | 
Subjects  treated  of:  Situation,  soil,  i 
and  productions;  political  institu-  ; 
tions;  table  of  exports  and  what 
might  be  exported ;  chief  needs  of  < 
each  country;  obstacles  to  and  facili-  ; 
ties  for  tra(le;  principal  markets  and 
manner  of  iloing  business.  “  There  is  | 
no  land  so  poor  but  it  has  something 
that  the  richest  wants,  nor  so  far  but 
that  a  profit  can  be  mad<;  by  visiting  | 


it,  nor  so  barbarous  but  that  its  sav¬ 
agery  can  lend  something  to  civiliza¬ 
tion." 

Ethics  of  the  Day.  (Quarterly,  Jan. 
('rilicism  of  Lilly,  Martineau,  Sidg- 
wick,  Stephen,  and  Spencer.  “  In  the 
long  story  of  the  making  of  P^ngland, 
no  word  has  exercised  a  mightier  in¬ 
fluence  that  Duty,  with  all  that  it  im¬ 
plies.  Disagreement  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked:  In  what,  after  all,  does 
the  tiature  of  Duty  consist':*  “Enf?- 
lish  genius  can  apparently  do  any¬ 
thing,  from  writing  Stiakespeare's 
tragedies  to  founding  empires  under 
the  Southern  Cross,  on  condition  of 
not  being  required  to  explain  what  it 
does,  in  terms  of  philosophy." 

P'arms  and  Trotting-horses  of  Ken- 
tuck)',  'I'he.  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Fortnightly,  February.  “  If  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  our  English  lads  who  go 
out  to  America  that  the  Si>uth  was 
worth  their  visiting,  they  would  never 
turn  their  steps  to  the  inhos|)itahle 
plains  of  Dakota  and  the  Bed  river  belt, 
where  the  climate  is  icy  in  winter  and 
a  scorcliing  wiiderness  in  summer." 

Fiction,  .\ndrew  Lang.  Longmans', 
February.  “  A  man  can  write  really 
well  only  out  of  his  own  exp«‘rience. 
It  is  true  about  most  of  the  men  who 
are  masters  «d  FAiglish  fiction  that 
character  and  incident  are  their  mate¬ 
rials.  not  character  as  dominated  hv 
the  passion  of  love.  'I'he  women,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  excelled  just 
where  the  men  have  been  less  con¬ 
spicuously  successful.  A  man's  real 
interest,  much  more  tiian  a  wom:in’s, 
is  apt  to  betake  itself  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  and  an  elderly  novelist  must 
write  altout  the  he:irt  of  youth  with 
little  mort‘  enthusiasm  than  about  the 
t:irts  and  t»>fiee  <d  boyhood." 

Free  Libr  tries.  Sir  John  Ltibbock. 
Xeir  Jirvieic,  January.  “  In  the  next 
generation  the  great  readers  will  be 
our  artisjins  and  m<‘ch:mics."  No 
class  needs  the  library  so  much,  for 
“the  life  of  the  workingmeti  in  our 
towns  is  one  of  much  monotony.  The 
savage  has  a  far  more  varied  existence. 
'I’he  agricultural  laborer  turns  his 
hand  to  many  things." 

Free  Schools.  J.  '1'.  Macnamara. 
Macmillan's,  February.  English  com¬ 
ing  to  see  ttiat  the  corollary  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education  is  free  education 
for  all.  Much  irregularity  in  tittend- 
ance  is  caused  by  the  exaction  of  a 
penny  or  fwitpence  every  Monday 
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morning,  and  ciiildren  an*  oft»*n  sent 
home  because  they  come  without  tiie 
money. 

French  (Catholicism,  The  Reformer 
of.  VV.  F.  Stockley.  Macmillan  a. 
February.  P'ather  Hyacinthe's  ser¬ 
mons  well  attended,  but  regarded 
rather  as  lectures.  “  (Controversy  and 
protesting,  they  soon  take  one  from 
the  solid  ground  of  experietice  into 
the'wingy  mysteries  of  divinity  .and 
airy  subtleties  of  religion,’  where  you 
may  indeed  adore  in  peace,  but  where 
you  generally  must  tight  in  impotent 
fury.’’ 

(ienesis  and  .Science.  (^.  I’ritchard. 
2fxpo.si(or,  .lanuary.  “A  young  cdiild 
I  would  teach  (ienesis  as  it  stands  in 
a  natural  sense.  To  an  inteliigent 
youth  I  would  say  :  This  is  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  an  ancient  vision,  aided  by 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  men, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  that  the 
God  of  the  Hebrew  fathers  created 
the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  in 
love  and  w  isdom." 

Greek  at  the  Universities.  Quarter¬ 
ly,  January.  The  tjuestion  is,  w  Inch 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  natural 
sciences  or  Greek  and  Uatin?  The 
writer  holds  that  it  is  the  latter  that 
need  the  authority  of  universities  to 
keep  them  from  being  neglected,  and 
all  the  more  while  the  external  inter¬ 
ests  are  favnring  the  sciences. 

Indian  Kthnography.  Alfred  (C. 
Haddon.  Xature.  .lannaiy,  22.  Asks 
that  the  English  government  make 
such  a  study  of  the  people  of  India  as 
the  Hureau  of  Ethnology  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  doing  f<»r  the  North  American 
Indians.  “l’t>sterity  will  have  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  generalize  and 
theorize,  but  it  will  have  scarcely  any 
opportunity  for  recording  new  facts. 
The  change  which  i«  everywhere  no¬ 
ticeable  is  from  individuality  to  nni- 
forinity.  'I'he  vulgarization  of  Orient¬ 
al  fabrics,  the  degeneration  of  .lap- 
anese  art-piaaiucts  testify  to  a  level¬ 
ing  down,  which  together  with  a 
leveling  up  is  characteristic  of  our 
modern  civilization." 

Jagd,  G.  de  Mortillet  (iber  den  Urs- 
prung  von  der.  .1.  Mestorf.  Aualand, 
January  19.  The  hunt  is  as  old  as 
mankind.  At  first  a  necessity  for  all, 
it  becomes  a  noble  passion  for  those 
of  leisure. 

Koch’s  remedy.  Nature  of,  Xature, 
January  22.  ‘‘As  a  means  of  diag¬ 
nosing  phthisis  in  its  earliest  stages, 
Koch's  lymph  is  certain  to  prove  .a 


1  most  valuable  if  not  an  absolutely 
infallible  means  of  diagnosis  and  will 
thus  ensure  proper  care  in  those  cases 
where  at  presetit  the  slightness  of  the 
symptoms  leads  to  doubt  on  the  part 
I  of  the  physician,  and  sometimes  to 
!  indiscretion  on  that  of  the  patient." 

Marriage,  The  Decline  of.  Eugeni- 
us.  IVestminater,  Jan.  “Marriage 
and  culture  are  inversely’  related  the 
one  to  the  other.  Culture  not  only 
creates,  it  em|>hasizes  and  sensitivises 
individuality." 

Moltke.  William  O'Connor  Morris. 
United  Service,  February.  “  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  degrees  in  placing  the  army 
under  the  control  of  (capable  men  from 
top  to  bottom,  producing  in  this  way 
that  hierarchy  of  good  leaders  which 
,  Thucydides  lieclared  was  one  of  the 
,  secrets  of  Spartan  success.  The  great¬ 
est  reform  was  in  the  stall;  this  has 
;  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge  in 
all  that  refers  to  military  history,  to 
the  geography  of  war,  t<»the  resources 
and  armies  of  civilized  states." 

Monasteries,  Archbishop  Warham's 
visitation  of.  Mary  Bateson.  Kn(f- 
liah  Iliatarical  Revieic,  January.  Visi¬ 
tation  made  in  reign  of  Henry  V’HI, 

The  complaints  lend  no  support  to 
the  theory  that  the  inmates  of  relig¬ 
ions  houses  were  steeped  in  inhuman 
wickedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
d«*cay  of  the  monastic  spirit  is  obvious 
throughout.’’ 

Musical  Sounds,  R«*8earches  of  Dr. 
R.  Koenig  on  the  IMiysical  Basis  of. 
Xature,  .lanuary  l.o.  It  is  asserted 
that  these  experiments  show  that 
Helmhidtz's  theory  of  timbre  must  be 
moditied  by  including  the  non-peri«»dic 
vibrations  with  multiform  waves,  as 
well  as  the  truly  periodic  with  uni¬ 
form  waves. 

Newman.  The  early  life  of  Cardi- 
;  nal  Newman.  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 
Cantemporary,  January.  “He  was 
subject  to  that  fate  which  makes  many 
distinguished  men  very  profitable  to 
contemplate,  and  in  many  respects 
delightful  to  admire,  but  the  most 
j  dangerous  people  in  the  wttrld  to  fol- 
1  low.  Rousseau  said  about  him«elf  as 
j  a  mere  child,  ‘  I  had  no  idea  about 
!  real  things,  though  all  the  sentiments 
!  were  familiar  to  me.’  Substitute  ‘  dog¬ 
mas  ’  for  ‘  sentiments,’  and  what  Rous- 
I  seau  says  about  his  childhood  holds 
I  true  for  Newmati’s  youth." 

Newman.  ( 'ardinal  Newman’s  Scep- 
i  ticism.  Leslie  Stephen.  Nineteenth 
Century,  February.  “  A  conclusion 
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peremptorily  asserted  is  simply  scep¬ 
ticism  afraid  of  itself.  It  orders  us  to 
believe  because,  if  we  don't  l)elieve, 
we  shall  doubt.  This  is  virtually  to 
admit  that  doubt  is  the  legitimate  and 
normal  result  of  reasoning,  which  is, 
I  take  it,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  scepticism.” 

New  York  et  ses  environs.  A.  Pic¬ 
ard.  Revue  Of'iKjrnphie^  After  a 

visit  to  Xew  York,  the  writer  warns 
Parisians  against  elevated  railroads; 
it  wouM  be  ••  a  crime  against  art  to 
deface  the  physiognomy  of  Paris,  the 
city  of  monuments.” 

Plantain.  The.  Its  history,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  folk-lore.  Calcutta  Review, 
January.  “  In  the  indigenous  village 
schools  of  Bengal,  plantain  leaf  is 
used  by  advanced  students  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  paper.”  The  beginners 
write  on  the  floor  or  on  a  board  with 
chalk  and  later  on  palm  leaves. 

Preservation  of  .Sacre<i  'I’exts  before 
Moses’ Da}'.  January.  “Ten 

years’  work  on  a  critical  e<iition  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  ‘the  Bible  of  the 
old  Egyptians’,  proves  :  1.  'I'hat  before 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  there  had 
been  in  Egypt  a  sacred  text  handed 
down,  ami  this  text  had  been  ‘  scrup¬ 
ulously  copied’.  2.  That  the  same 
character  of  mistakes  and  careless¬ 
ness  in  copying,  leading  to  numerous 
variations,  were  prevalent  at  that 
early  age  as  in  the  Christian  centu¬ 
ries.’’ 

Bead,  Thomas  Buchanan.  H.  II. 


Stoddard.  Lippincott's,  February.  “  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Head  that  he 
could  nut  confine  himself  to  the  thing 
that  he  coidd  do  best,  painting,  poe¬ 
try,  or  whatever  else  that  thing  might 
be.  To  be  a  jack-at-all-trades  is  not 
to  be  an  artist,  for  the  artist  is  the 
man  with  a  single  aim  and  ambition, 
a  single  passion  and  determination,  a 
single  life  which  must  he  lived  out  in 
its  own  way,  and  at  any  cost.” 

Hussian  Dirlhood.  Madame  Homan- 
ofl’.  Enylish  Illustrated  Maaazine, 
February.  Three  classes  of  schools 
fur  Hussian  girls :  1.  Institutes,  board¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  capitals  and  chief 
cities;  2.  Gymnasia,  day  schools  all 
over  the  empire;  .‘I.  Ecclesiastical 
schools,  attended  mainly  by  daughters 
of  the  clergy ;  taught  music  and  chess, 
as  most  of  them  marry  candidates  for 
holy  orders  who  must  live  in  towns 
where  there  is  little  society. 

Youth,  The 'I'rials  of.  Marcus  Dods. 
Maijazine  of  Christian  Literature,  .lan- 
uary.  “ 'I'he  youth  of  a  certain  kind 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought 
that  others  are  enjoying  what  he  has 
not  tasted;  that  they  have  experi¬ 
ences  he  has  not.  In  wild  lawless¬ 
ness  there  is  a  charm  which  pleasantly 
contrasts  w  ith  the  monotony  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  humdrum  of  daily  life. 
It  takes  ever  so  little  to  make  ship¬ 
wreck  of  a  life;  one  point  of  the 
compass  makes  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  destruction.” 

J.  P. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Burt  is  not  otdy  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  students  in 
literature,  but  she  is  also  one  of  the  most  helpful,  for  her  ac<iuired  knowledge 
is  given  to  the  world  in  the  most  valuable  form.  Her  little  book,  “  Literary 
Landmarks,”  marked  a  new  era  in  studying  literature,  and  showed  Miss  Burt 
to  be  a  most  comprehensive  student  in  the  walks  of  literature.  Her  latest 
book,  which  is  Part  1.  of  four  volumes,  is  styled  Thk  World’s  LiTKitATi  KK, 
and  deals  with  myth-making  and  Homeric  ages.  Huskin,  Carlyle,  S\  monds 
and  others  have  advanced  theories  of  the  myth,  and  these  theories  have  been 
collected  and  discussed  by  Miss  Burt.  This  exposition  of  the  place  and  value 
of  the  myth  in  literature  is  most  valuable  and  enables  the  student  to  properly 
understand  why  mythology  has  so  strong  a  hold  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
students  in  ethnology  and  literature.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  given  to 
a  criticism  of  Homer  and  his  great  work,  with  a  standard  translation  of  parts 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssy.  Published  by  Albert  .Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Price, 
31.00. 
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ITie  -I.  B.  Lippincoit  Company  send?  a  dainty  bound  volume  of  Dramatic 
Sketches  and  I’oems,  by  Louis  .1.  Block.  The  lirst  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  poem  called  Exile,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  given  to  short  poems. 
Mr.  Block  is  a  graceful  versitier,  and  while  his  endeavors  for  lofty  thoughts 
do  not  often  bear  satisfactory  results,  his  expressions  are  rhythmical  and 
pleasing. 

From  Armand  ('olin  &  Co.,  Paris,  we  have  received  M.  Melclndr  de  VogOe's 
Spectacles  Contempokains.  The  author,  who  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  is  a  well-known  student  of  political  and  economic  history,  and  his 
utterances  are  much  valued.  In  this  volume  he  treats  of  liuman  ad'airs,  death 
of  William  I.,  opening  of  the  Samarcande  railway.  General  Loris  Melikolf,  and 
the  partition  of  Africa. 

Rev.  W'.  IV.  ykeat,  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  issued  through  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  an  annotated  edition 
of  Chaucer's  Pkolo(;ue  to  the  Canterbcuv  Tales.  Professor  Skeat's  eru¬ 
dition  is  suflicient  to  render  his  work  easily  unsurpassable  and  his  notes  and 
comments  on  the  Prologue  sustain  his  great  reputation  for  scholarship.  To 
the  student  of  Chaucer,  this  edition  must  be  indispensable.  The  notes  are 
copious  and  exhaustive,  and  many  vexed  questions  are  discussed  and  solved. 
Macmillan  &  ('o..  New  York,  are  the  American  publishers.  For  sale  by  Wil¬ 
lard  Small,  Boston.  Price,  2.'»  cents. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  added  to  their  Student's  Series  of  English 
Classics,  Macaulay’s  essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  edited  by  W.  W.  Curtis, 
A.  M.,  1  ’rincipal  of  Pawtucket  high  school.  Professor  Curtis  has  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  times  in  which  Pitt  nourished,  and  his  notes  give  an  insight 
into  English  history  which  the  student  will  find  most  suggestive  and  valuable. 
Price,  42  cents. 

Livy,  Books  XXL  and  XXIL,  with  introduction,  maps  and  notes,  have  been 
edited  by  Prof.  John  K.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  works  of  Livy  have 
been  often  edited,  their  constant  use  in  the  class  room  demanding  the  attention 
of  teachers.  The  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  languages  makes  revision  fre¬ 
quent  and  to  bring  out  a  Livy  adjusted  to  the  results  of  classical  lore  of  the 
times  must  ever  be  an  ambition  of  the  classicist.  Profes-sor  Lord  has  made  a 
most  careful  study  of  Livy,  and  basing  his  work  on  WoltHin’s  famous  editions 
has  annotated  his  work  with  rare  skill  and  learning.  Ilis  notes  are  suggestive 
ritther  than  a  direct  aid  to  the  student.  Obscure  passages  are  elucidated  and 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  text  are  fully  explained.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  editions  of  Livy  published,  and  teacher  and  student  alike  must  welcome 
it  in  the  class  room.  The  publishers  are  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  of  Boston. 
Price,  ^1.20. 

A  book  that  embodies  the  experience  of  many  years  teaching  in  the  class 
room  must  bear  to  teachers  information  which  requires  no  special  pleading  for 
its  adoption.  In  F^nolish  Versification,  the  author.  Rev.  James  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  Principal  of  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  given  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  aids  employed  by  him  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  while  no  new 
theories  are  advanced,  his  arrangement  and  collection  of  w’hat  is  know’u  and 
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used  in  teaching  this  subject,  is  admirably  made  and  convenient  alike  for 
teacher  and  student.  The  book  opens  with  a  concise  discussion  of  tlie  princi¬ 
ples  of  English  versification,  and  every  varietj'  of  rhythm  and  metre  is 
explained  and  illustrated.  In  the  second  part  the  usual  and  unusual  forms  of 
English  verse  are  shown  and  elucidated.  Tlie  book  is  intended  for  students, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  subject.  The  suf^jjestions  to  teachers  for  using 
this  book  are  valuable  and  somewhat  novel.  Published  by  Leach,  Sbewell  & 
Sanborn,  Boston.  Pp.  175.  Price,  78  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  of  Boston,  have  added  to  their  Modern  Language  series 
the  following:  Moliere's  La  Taktl'fke,  Lk  Mkdkcin  Malc.ke  Iai,  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilho.mme,  and  De  Vigny's  Lk  ('achet  Bouge,  and  La 
Cakme  i>e  tlouc.  These  are  in  handy  form,  in  paper  covers,  finely  printed, 
and  are  carefully  edited  and  annotated.  Teachers  and  students  of  F’rench  will 
welcome  these  classics  issued  in  this  form. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston,  easily  distance  all  rivals  in  the  matter  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  New  Year  and  Flaster  cards,  satin  art  prints  and  art  novelties.  They  are 
teachers  of  the  best  kind.  They  cause  the  a’lstlietic  and  the  practical  to  walk 
together  hand  in  hand.  They  ransack  the  wide  realm  of  nature  and  i)lace  her 
beauties  bf'fore  us,  at  a  jirice  which  the  shop  girl  or  the  day  laborer  can  easily 
command.  'I’hese  exquisite  lilies  and  Mayflowers  will  brighten  the  school¬ 
room  or  the  home.  These  sweet  child-faces  and  l«)vely  booklets  are  fit  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  parlor  or  the  study.  Every  teacher  can  now  brighten  the  homes 
and  bring  Easter  joy  into  the  hearts  of  little  children  at  a  trifling  expense. 
L.  Prang  A  Co.  are  year  by  year  building  themselves  monuments  “more 
enduring  than  brass  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  America. 

Honda,  the  Samurai,  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  unique  interest  and  educa¬ 
tional  value.  It  is  written  by  William  Elliott  (irillis,  I).  I).,  author  of  “  The 
Mikado's  Empire.’'  and  at  present  the  scholarly  pastor  of  theShawmut  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Boston.  Doctor  (irillis  is  one  of  the  foremost  authori¬ 
ties  on  .lapan.  He  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  that  empire,  and  saw  the 
Japanese  feudal  system  in  op»‘ration  and  then  its  complete  overthrow.  In  the 
book  before  us  he  gives  a  clear,  full.  Inside  view  of  .la|)anese  life  from  1852- 
1890.  If  one  wishes  to  enter  into  the  home  life  of  Japan,  to  fully  understand 
its  strange  life  and  curious  customs,  let  him  read  Honda,  the  Samurai.  A  thin 
web  of  fiction  holds  together  a  great  mass  of  interesting  facta.  The  life  of  the 
Kai  family;  father,  mother,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  is  interestingly  depicted. 
New  light  is  thrown  on  troublous  titnes  and  the  noble  service  of  the  .Vmerican 
navy  glowingly  set  forth.  This  book  is  published  by  the  Congregational  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  Publishing  .Society,  Boston.  Price,  §1.50. 

The  second  book  in  the  series  of  PicxuREst^UE  Geo(}RAI’IIICai.  Headers, 
by  Charles  F.  King,  Master  of  the  Dearborri  School.  Boston,  is  entitled  “This 
Continent  of  Ours."  The  expectations  raised  by  the  first  volume  are  more 
than  realized  in  this  number.  The  pages  are  crowded  with  original  material 
in  dialogue  and  conversational  style  sit  as  to  lead  the  children  along  uncon¬ 
sciously  as  they  learn  about  the  mighty  rivers,  lofty  mountains  and  great 
natural  wonders  of  North  America.  This  book  shows  on  every  page  the  most 
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careful  preparation  by  one  who  understands  children.  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  a  graphic  description  of  a  real  trip  of  the  ('artmell  family  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad ;  Canada,  the  West,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  are 
accurately  described.  The  whole  book  is  most  profusely  illustrated  with  as 
good  pictures  as  art  can  produce.  These  readers  will  fulfil  a  double  purpose; 
they  will  supply  most  excellent  reading  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  give  all 
needed  geographical  knowledge,  thus  taking  the  place  of  both  reader  and. 
geography.  It  is  due  to  both  author  and  publisher  to  say  that  we  have  never 
seen  any  set  of  readers  so  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  as  these  books  of 
King's.  The  price  of  This  ( 'ontinent  of  Ours  ”  is  72  cents ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 
The  publishers  of  King's  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers  are  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

The  address  of  Prof.  Henry  A.  Frink,  commemorative  of  Richard  Henry 
Mather,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College,  w’hich  was  delivered  last  June 
before  the  “  Faculty,  students,  and  frlentis  of  the  college,”  has  been  published.. 
It  is  a  worthy  address  commemorative  of  a  noble  man.  Professor  Mather  was 
one  of  the  most  cultured  men  of  New  England,  and  gave  to  forty  classes  of 
students  faithful  service.  As  a  professor  and  divine  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  a  distinguished  ancestry.  He  will  long  be  mourned  at  Amherst. 

Is  THIS  YOUK  .Son,  My  Lohd':'  is  the  significant  title  of  a  book  upon  the  social 
evil  problem,  by  Helen  H.  Gardener.  The  author  does  uot  beat  around  the- 
bush,  or  mince  matters,  but,  with  unsparing  hand  —  by  having  raised  the  veil 
and  shown  the  immorality  of  multitudes  of  the  young  and  luiddleaged  meu  of 
the  land  —  scourges  those  who  rob  defenceless  girls  of  their  virtue  and  the  law¬ 
makers  who  allow  the  age  of  “  consent  ”  to  remain  so  low  as  it  now  is.  It  is  a 
sad,  bitter  story  of  man's  lust  and  woman's  ruin,  and  ought  to  help  iu  arousing 
a  public  sentiment  which  will  secure  better  safeguards  for  the  virtue  of  young 
girls  and  which  will  prevent  young  men  from  going  down  to  their  own  ruin 
aud  dragging  unwilling  victims  with  them.  Published  by  the  Arena  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Boston.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents;  iu  cloth,  §1.00. 

Prof.  Greenough  White  has  issued  through  the  publishing  house  of  Ginn  & 
Co.,  a  brochure  of  62  pages  entitled  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ameki- 
CAN  Litekati  KE.  The  effort  of  the  author  is  to  prove  the  independent  and  or 
ganic  development  of  American  literature.  This  is  a  novel  and  bold  attempt 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  become  a  well-nigh  accepted  dogma  that  American 
literature  is  like  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  reflection  from  a  greater  source  of 
light.  It  has  for  years  been  the  fashion  to  decry  our  literature  and  belittle  its 
influence,  but  tins  fashion  must  yield  to  the  attacks  now  being  made  on  it,  not 
the  weakest  of  w  hich  is  Professor  White's  monograph.  The  discussion  is  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  philosophical,  the  style  is  terse  and  crisp,  and  the  arrangement 
of  facts  systematic  and  convincing.  The  essay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  literature  aud  must  interest  alike  the  teacher  aud  general  reader. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  guides  for  scleiice- 
teaching  is  Insecta,  by  Alpheus  Hyatt  and  J.  M.  Arms.  Klementary  science 
is  now  a  recognized  branch  of  study  in  all  schools,  and  these  guides  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  teachers  for  information  which  shall  be 
uot  too  technical  nor  too  simple.  Insects  are  the  most  favorable  means  ot 
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teaching  observation  in  the  schools,  and  cinidren  are  more  interested  in  them 
than  in  otlier  forms  of  life.  To  the  teacher  tins  guide  brings  answers  to  any 
question  that  may  arise  wtiile  giving  instruction  <m  insects,  and  while  some 
questions  are  answered  in  its  pages  which  a  popular  treatise  would  not  require, 
yet  for  intelligent  teachers  these  discussions  of  advanced  scientific  thought 
must  be  valuable  and  suggestive.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts, 
most  of  which  were  prepared  especially  for  it,  and  an  exhaustive  synopsis  and 
a  copious  index  make  it  one  of  the  handiest  ami  most  valuable  of  science  guides 
for  teachers.  Every  tea(!her  of  elementary  science  should  have  a  copy  of  In- 
SECTA  for  purposes  of  reference  and  aid. 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  No.  7  Bible  House,  New  York,  have  sent  us  three  pieces 
of  new  music  for  Easter.  'I'he  titles  are  “  Kaise  j'our  Triumph  High”; 

Christ,  the  Lord  is  Hisen,”  and  “  Te  Deum  in  .\.”  The  author  is  .John  Wie- 
gaud,  who  is  favorably  known  as  a  composer.  The  price  of  the  three  together 
is  70  cents. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Harvard  University  Historical  Monographs  is  en¬ 
titled  Intuoduction  to  the  Sti  dy  ok  Fehkkai.  Govehnment,  by  Dr.  .Albert 
B.  Hart,  .Assistant  Frofessor  of  History.  To  the  student  of  American  history 
and  politics  this  monograph  brings  most  valuable  assistance.  It  treats  in  a 
succinct  manner  the  theory  of  federal  government,  tracing  the  growth  of 
federations  from  the  earliest  recorded  to  those  of  the  present  time.  The  first 
part  gives  an  account  of  the  political  history  and  literature  of  successive  feder- 
atious  and  the  second  part  a  parallel  of  the  four  leading  federal  c«>nstitutions 
now’  in  operation.  .All  the  ditterent  leagues,  confederations,  republics,  coun¬ 
cils,  burghs,  etc.,  that  have  existed  are  carefully  explained  with  copious  notes 
and  references.  I’robably  the  most  valuabie  part  of  the  monograph  is  that 
•devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  most  successful  existing  systems  with  the 
United  .States.  The  constitution  of  each  is  compared  in  parallel,  and  one  is 
enabled  at  a  glance  to  discover  the  constitutional  provisions,  conditions,  and 
limitations  of  the  United  .States,  Switzerland,  (iermany,  and  Canada.  Every 
reader  of  general  history,  every  student  of  .American  history,  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  piditical  history  should  have  this  monograph  within  easy’  reach. 

Houghton,  Mifilin  A  Co.  ]>ublish  two  admirable  little  books  of  Fables  and 
Folk  Stohies,  by  that  able  and  lucid  writer,  Horace  E.  JScudder.  Mr.  Scudder 
has  a  keen,  i)ure,  true,  literary  taste  combined  with  much  love  for  and  sympathy 
with  children.  These  bright,  little  volumes  will  l)e  read  with  delight  and 
benefit  by  thousands  of  the  little  folks  whose  friend  he  certainly  is.  I’rice,  in 
paper  cover,  15  cents,  each  part;  entire  in  one  volume,  in  board  covers,  40 
cents. 

C.  \V.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  publishes  an  excellent  Hecohdok  Infant 
Life,  by  Tiedemann.  This  booklet  is  an  English  version  of  the  French  transla¬ 
tion  and  commentary  by  Bernard  Perez,  with  notes  by’  the  eminent  American 
educator.  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis.  As  these  observations  cover  the 
first  thirty  months  of  child  life,  they  are  of  great  value  to  mothers  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Their  value  lies  mainly  in  their  suggestions. 

We  have  I’cad  with  great  interest  and  real  benefit  Mr.  Harold  Murdock’s  book 
•on  The  Reconstruction  of  Euuofe.  The  writer  takes  a  bold,  strong  grasp 
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upon  his  subject.  And  this  sui)ject  is  one  of  ahsorbins;  interest  to  every 
student  of  tlie  history  of  recent  times.  Tliis  l)ook  is  a  sketcli,  and  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  clear  hut  condensed  account  of  the  diplomatic  and  military  history 
of  continental  Europe  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  tlie  .Second  French  Empire. 
In  other  words,  it  covers  a  score  of  years  (1850-1871)  crowded  full  of  jjreat 
actions  and  stratafjems  of  war  and  diplomacy.  What  changes  took  place  and 
what  sanguinary  battles  were  fought  during  those  few  years  I  Europe  felt 
shock  after  shock  from  centre  to  circumference.  Thrones  rose  and  fell; 
dynasties  tottered  and  went  down;  great  and  united  nations  arose.  During 
these  few  years  Napoleon  III.  ran  his  career;  he  plunged  almost  all  Europe 
into  war,  a  terribly  bloody  war  which  centres  round  the  word  Crimea. 
Finally,  he  madly  crossed  swords  with  the  compact,  educated,  drilled,  splend¬ 
idly-armed,  victorious  (ierman  army  and  met  a  more  terrible  Waterloo  than 
did  the  first  Napoleon.  Duritig  these  years  (lermany  changed  from  a  host  of 
petty  principalities  to  one  great  Nation  guided  •  by  tlcse  incomparable  men, 
Bismarck  and  von  Moltke  under  their  loved  Kaiser.  Italy,  in  the  same  time, 
became  united  and  imperial.  The  great  names,  Cavonr,  (laribaldi,  and  Victor 
Emanuel  were  then  her  towers  of  strength.  Austria  felt  the  terrible  blows 
of  Prussia  and  Italy.  Kussia  felt  the  allied  steel  of  Fhigland,  France,  Turkej’, 
and  .Sardinia.  It  was  a  wonderful  period,  and  its  history  is  a  history  of 
blood.  All  this  is  graphically  depicted  in  this  well  balanced  volume.  Here 
is  a  book  which  once  begun  j’ou  will  not  wish  to  lay  down  until  the  end  is 
reached.  Maps  and  plans  of  battles  add  much  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  famous  campaigns.  The  Eastern  question  is  not  settled  yet.  But  he 
who  reads  this  book  will  have  a  far  better  understanding  of  it  than  ever  be. 
fore.  Prof.  .lohn  Fiske  writes  an  introduction,  and  it  is  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mitllin  A  Co,,  of  Boston. 

There  have  been  several  successful  attempts  to  popularize  the  legends  of 
early  (Jreece  and  adapt  them  to  young  minds.  One  of  the  very  b(‘St  is  Talks 
OkTkoy.  for  boys  and  girls,  translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  of  I’rof. 
C.  Witt,  by  Charles  DeGarmo,’’  published  at  Bloomington.  Ill.,  by  The  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  1891 ;  small  quarto,  pp.  68,  with  six  full-page 
illustrations  thoroughly  classical  in  their  treatment.  The  stories  are  told  with 
great  refinement  and  simplicity,  and  cannot  fail  in  their  directness  and  brevity 
to  hold  the  interested  attention  of  children.  There  are  no  marks  of  translation, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  style  is  pure  and  free.  These  fifteen  tales  span  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  Iliad.  The  dress  of  the  book  is  in  harmon3'  with  the  chaste 
and  charming  stories. 

The  college  series  of  Greek  authors,  edited  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
John  Williams  White  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  .Seymour  of  Yale,  has  reached 
its  sixteenth  volume  and  other  volumes  are  commenced.  The  Gohgias  of 
Plato,  edited  on  the  basis  of  Deuschle-Cron  s  edition  by  Gouzalez  Lodge,  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  opens  with  preface  and  thirty-two  pages  of  valuable 
introduction,  and  is  followed  by  a  critical  appendix  concerning  editions  and 
the  correct  text,  a  Greek  index,  and  an  English  index.  The  book-making  is 
almost  perfect.  The  objection  to  the  placing  of  notes  on  the  page  with  the 
text  is  obviated  by  the  offer  of  the  pubiishers,  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  to  supply' 
classes  gratis  with  as  many  copies  of  Text  editions  as  there  are  pupils  using 
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copies  of  text  and  notes.  The  character  of  this  series  is  already  known  to  the 
classical  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  country. 

The  Grammau  of  the  Enoli.sh  Sentence  and  Introduction  to  Composi¬ 
tion,  by  Jonathan  Higdon,  A.  B.,  pp.  281,  85  cents,  is  from  the  Indiana  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  iMnvilie,  Ind.  The  title  emphasises  its  aim  and  scope.  The 
analysis  of  sentences,  diagramming,  the  discussion  of  ditliculties,  the  abundant 
supply  of  illustrative  material,  are  the  striking  features  of  the  work.  It  has  a 
distinct  normal  school  flavor,  and  is  the  work  of  a  teacher  of  teachers,  who 
delights  in  his  department,  especially  in  the  philosophy,  the  puzzles,  and  the 
ditliculties  of  it.  Few  teachers  of  grammar  or  composition  but  would  proflt  by 
a  careful  stud}'  of  it,  and  few  but  would  disagree  at  some  points  with  the 
author's  views. 


PERIODICALS. 


Messrs.  W.  M.  and  .1.  C.  Uoldthwaite  liave  bcKun  the  publication  of  anew  and  valuable 
montMy  c&Wed  GoUHhiruiten' (ieographical  .\faga:ine.  The  initial  (.January)  number  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  appropriate  dress,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  maps,  charts 
and  cuts.  A  wide  raiiKe  of  subjects  are  treated  in  a  masterly  way.  Tlie  February  num¬ 
ber  has  a  noteworthy  article  on  “The  Inland  Ice  of  tlreenland  ”  by  R.  E.  I'eary,  civil 
engineer  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy.'  This  magazine  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  a  host  of 
teachers.  Fublished  at  1(I7  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  I’rice,  #'2. 00  a  year. - The  Mag¬ 

azine  of  Art  for  March  has  for  a  frontispiece  an  etching  after  I.udwlg  Knaus  called 
“  Hunger  Hath  No  Ears."  The  opening  article  on  “Current  Art,"  by  the  distinguished 
critic,  Frederick  Wedmore,  is  flnely  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  modern  pictures.  A  poem  called  "  A  Village  Maid,"  by  Arthur  Salmon,  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  C.  Ricketts.  Holman  Hunt  contributes  an  admirably  written  article  ad¬ 
dressed  to  stuilents  on  "The  Froper  Moile  and  Study  of  Drawing."  The  concluding 
paper  on  "Portraits  of  .John  Ruskin,"  by  .M.  H.  Sptelinan,  appears  in  this  number.  “The 
Use  of  Metal  in  Bound  Books"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article,  illustrated  with  re¬ 
productions  of  books  in  silverandgilt  metal  bindings.  The  late  Sir  Jo.seph  Edgar  Boehm 
is  the  subject  of  a  sketch,  with  portrait  and  two  reproductions  from  his  statues,  by  the 
editor  of  the  magazine.  “  .Japanese  Pottery"  is  described  by  Ernest  Hart  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  from  some  famous  pieces.  The  magazine  is  published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Co., 

New  Y'ork.  Price.  ♦S-.W  a  year. - Professor  George  E.  Howanl  has  in  the  Atlantic 

Monthly  for  March  an  article  on  “  The  State  University  in  America."  I'rofessor  Howard 
believes  that  the  work  of  higher  education  in  this  country  will  in  the  future  be  divided 
among  three  classes  of  institutions:  the  State  University,  a  group  of  richly  endowed 
private  institutions,  and  a  small  body  of  denominational  colleges.  He  believes  that 
eventually  every  new  State  and  perhaps  every  State  will  have  a  University,  which  as  a 

rule  will  outrank  every  other  school  within  its  bonlers. - Th“  March  Century  has  a 

third  Instalment  of  the  famous  Talleyrand  Memoirs.  This  instalment  deals  with  Nap¬ 
oleon  Bonaparte,  Josephine,  and  Emperor'^lexander.  The  California  series  this  month 
takes  up  the  Fremont  explorations,  first  with  a  brief  paper  giving  a  resume  of  the  live 
explorations;  second,  with  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Fremont  on  the  “Origin  of  the  Fremont  ex¬ 
plorations";  and  third,  with  a  posthumous  narrative  of  the  terrible  e.xperiences  of  the 
fourth  expedition  under  the  title  of  “Rough  Times  in  Rough  Places,"  it  beluga  personal 
record  of  Micajah  McGehee  of  Mississippi.  To  the  department  of  “California"  Profes¬ 
sor  Royce  of  Harvard  College  contributes  some  new  documents  on  the  Bear  Flag  affair 
taken  from  the  private  papers  of  Commander  John  B.  Montgomery  of  the  Portumouth, 
stationed  at  iSan  Francisco  <luring  the  conquest  of  California.  General  .1.  F.  B.  Marshall 
makes  record  of  three  Gold  Dust  stories;  first  “How  California  Gobi  was  sent  to  Boston 
in  1841,"  second,  “The  First  California  Gold  in  Australia,"  and  third,  "Tim  First  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  in  Wall  Street,"  the  last  being  a  lively  story  of  P.  T.  Barnum’s  relations  to  the 
gold  excitement. 


